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This article is a courteous but 
honest analysis of the possibility 
of ecumenical relations between 
the Catholic Church and the W orld 
Council. Father Weigel points out 
that such meetings as that of 
Evanston are not the sole form 
of ecumenical action. 


ECUMENICISM 
AND THE CATHOLIC 


GUSTAVE WEIGEL 


MANY WRITERS HAVE JUDGED that the phenomenon most conspicuous 
at this point of the evolution of Christianity is the ecumenical move- 
ment, along with its concrete expression in the World Council of 
Churches. The Evanston meeting of the Council in the August of 
1954 brought this phenomenon palpably to the American scene. 
The Council is something definitely new. It offers something to the 
future, although it would be hazardous to say just what the future 
will accept. In the evolution of Christianity through the ages, the 
World Council is an impressive point of departure, no matter what 
its final fate may be. 

The constituent churches, 150 in round numbers, represent every 
geographical division of the globe. The churches of the Far East 
are not only members but very vocal along lines not only unusual but 
at times even embarrassing for the West. No large Protestant de- 
nomination is missing, and non-Protestant churches like the Orthodox 
and Old Catholics add dignity and the appearance of completeness. 
However, if the large number of churches belonging to the Council 
impresses, the hole left by the missing churches also attracts atten- 
tion. The Moscow patriarchate of the Orthodox Church is not a mem- 
ber of the Council, and that patriarchate is probably the most nu- 
merous section of contemporary Orthodoxy. Among the Protestant 
absentees must be mentioned the vibrant “small sects” and the funda- 
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mentalist churches in general. Numerically these groups are not 
very great and usually smaller than most of the communities in the 
Council, but they are energetic and highly active in today’s world. 

However, the startling absence of the Roman Catholic Church has 
a special significance. In terms of numbers Christianity can be 
divided into two groups, the Catholic and the non-Catholic, each 
division comprising roughly 50 per cent of the total. With t! e Cath- 
olics absent, the Council is hardly the voice of Christianity. With the 
absence of the Russian Orthodox Church, and of the fundamentalist 
churches, it would be presumptuous to say that the Council manifests 
the mind of non-Catholic Christianity. According to the logic of 
things, one must suppose that the supporters of the World Council 
want the absent churches to come into their union. In consequence, 
a Catholic should be able to discuss the matter with the adherents of 
the Council. A dialogue is called for. 

First and foremost, the Catholics are not hostile to the ecumenical 
movement or its fruit, the World Council. On the contrary, they 
have many motives for wishing the ecumenicists well. If we cannot 
all be one, it is certainly better that we be grouped in two or three 
units rather than in three hundred. Secondly, from a Catholic’s 
viewpoint, a non-Catholic union can under God’s grace be the initial 
step toward reunion with the Catholic Church. After all, only the 
Catholic Church can be the logical center of universal reunion. A 
reunion between Protestants and Catholics, or between Catholics and 
Orthodox, by the lexicographic tenor of the word, is possible. A re- 
union between Protestants and Orthodox, strictly speaking, is im- 
possible because those churches were never historically united. 
Thirdly, the scandal of the divisions of shattered Christianity pains 
the Catholic no less but even more than it does the non-Catholic. 
If this division can be only slightly healed, the scandal becomes less 
painful. Lastly, and in importance firstly, Christian charity dries 
toward union, and the greater union of Christians, even though 
highly imperfect, rejoices the Catholic heart motivated by charity. 
Confrontation is possible only when there is union within the con- 
fronting camps. 

If all this is true, why then is the Catholic Church outside of the 
ecumenical movement? To this question we must promptly reply 
that the supposition of the question is not verified. There are at 
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least four conspicuous groups within Catholicism working for ecu- 
menical union. There is the Catholic Oecumenical Conference under 
the stimulating secretaryship of Dr. J. Willebrands, Holland. This 
organization meets yearly with delegates from all over the world. In 
its 1953 meeting at Dijnselburg (Holland) as well as in its 1954 
meeting at Mainz, the group discussed the identical themes of the 
1954 Evanston meeting of the World Council. In the German-speak- 
ing lands, under the patronage of the Bishop of Paderborn, ably sec- 
onded by men like Dr. Robert Grosche of Cologne, we find the Una 
Sancta group, founded by the martyr-priest Father Max Josef Metz- 
ger (d. 1944), with Catholic and non-Catholic members. With head- 
quarters in Rome the Unitas association, led by Charles Boyer, S.J., 
is exclusively ecumenicist in its work. 

In this country the Unitas movement is carried on by the Friars of 
the Atonement (At-one-ment), a Franciscan group founded primar- 
ily for the work of reunion. Another religious family dedicated 
from its origins to ecumenicism is the Chevetogne Priory of the 
Benedictines in Belgium. 

The Chevetogne monks are best known for their ecumenical peri- 
odical, [renikon. The Unitas group publishes its own organ, Unitas, 
in several languages. Another ecumenical review of distinction is 
Istina directed by the French Dominican, Rev. P. J. Dumont of Paris. 
Dom Thomas Sartory, O.S.B., edits Una Sancta as an organ for that 
movement, and it is published by the Kyrios Verlag of Meitingen. 
Herder’s Korrespondenz from Freiburg i. Breisgau is not exclu- 
sively given over to ecumenical work but it is highly sympathetic 
with such enterprises, as many of its articles show. Primarily in- 
terested in reunion with the Eastern Churches, Dom Bede Winslow, 
O.S.B. and Donald Attwater publish their Eastern Churches Quar- 
terly from England. 

However, the prevailing interest today is not so much in ecumeni- 
cal movements as in the ecumenical movement concretely expressed 
in the World Council of Churches, and in this organization the 
Catholic Church has refused to take part. This is obviously true, 
but it is also true, as one of the conspicuous figures in the World 
Council, Father George Florovsky, Dean of St. Viadimir’s Orthodox 
Seminary of New York, has pointed out,’ that the Catholics are very 
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much interested in the World Council and they are in general sym- 
pathetic with it. 

Once again one can ask, If this be so, why are the Catholics so 
conspicuously absent from the organization? With a smirk someone 
might answer that it is because of a prohibition of the Roman author- 
ities. This is certainly true, but from its nature it is not the ultimate 
answer. The real question is, What is the basis of the Roman pro- 
hibition? 

The Roman legislation itself meets with different reactions even 
among Catholics. There are those who have little patience with non- 
Catholics, for they consider them all as either fools or knaves. Men 
and women of this mind will enthusiastically applaud the Roman 
directive and they will do everything possible to see that the legisla- 
tion is strictly enforced. There are others not quite so militant but 
thoroughly in favor of the prohibition. These are anxious to com- 
municate with non-Catholics in order to bring them to the Church. 
However, in order to achieve their aims they limit themselves to the 
erection of an ever more imposing, more coherent, more flourishing 
Catholic Church. They restrict themselves, in their approach to the 
non-Catholic, to the medium of the palpable success of Catholicism 
as an organization visible to all. Such Catholics have no desire to 
enter into a verbal dialogue with non-Catholics nor are they eager 
to meet them halfway. They only point triumphantly to the hand- 
some door, wide open, of their church. It is now up to the non- 
Catholic. If he wishes to enter, splendid; he is welcome. If he does 
not wish to enter, he is in bad faith and he had better be avoided. 

On the other side of the spectrum stand those Catholics who are so 
anxious to have the non-Catholics come into the Church that they 
are willing, if not to compromise with Catholic doctrine, at least to 
slur over canonized formulas in order to let the non-Catholic come 
into the Church almost on his own terms. Such Catholics will be 
annoyed by the Roman restrictions and there is engendered in them 
a subtle anti-Roman attitude, though nothing would be farther from 
their minds than the denial, explicit or implicit, of Roman primacy 
and universal Roman jurisdiction. 

Between these extreme positions we have countless Catholics, 


Churches,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly (New York), Il, No. 4 (Summer, 
1954), 14. 
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theologian and non-theologian, who are aware of the apostolic nature 
of Catholicism and they feel the urge of charity pushing them on to 
an encounter with non-Catholics. They feel that they must meet the 
non-Catholics person to person in love and friendship, for only in 
this climate can an effective conversation be held. There is no de- 
sire to make proselytes after the manner of a political party which 
wishes to aggrandize itself through numerical increase. Rather there 
is an altruistic wish to have non-Catholics share in the riches of the 
Church’s dispensation of grace. Under this pressure the Catholic is 
impelled to look toward the World Council where a loving fellow- 
ship seems to exist. However, on looking closer he is soon halted 
because of spontaneous reflections—which are the ultimate basis 
of the Roman prohibition against participation. A closer view of 
the World Council raises serious doubts whether the Council is the 
proper place in which to meet the non-Catholic honestly, courteously 
and to his advantage. 

The World Council, like everything else in history, is conditioned 
by the original and contemporary environments which are the set- 
tings of its being and of which it is a function. Bishop Charles Brent 
(1862-1929), the Protestant Episcopal father of the Faith and Order 
movement which helped to produce the World Council, was stimu- 
lated to work for ecumenicism because as a missionary bishop in the 
Philippines he was scandalized by the phenomenon of Christianity 
passionately divided with hideous visibility in the Orient. Hostility, 
mistrust, needless reduplication of effort, and confusion were the 
fruits of such schism. He energetically desired to end all this, and 
he hoped that the Catholics might see a way in which they could join 
him in his work. 

Since Bishop Brent’s day Protestantism has passed through a 
grave crisis. In the words of the brilliant theologian, Paul Tillich, 
formerly of the Union Theological Seminary of New York and now 
at Harvard, the Protestant era has ended. The Protestant churches in 
the thirties woke up to find their peculiar world vision was no 
longer important in the total life of the West, and that Catholicism 
was strongly influencing lands which were supposed to be Protestant 
ohne Sagen. The Catholics of Holland are now on the eve of be- 
coming the majority of a land once staunchly Protestant. In Western 
Germany, the Catholics are only slightly less than 50 per cent of the 
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Republic, and actually more influential than the Protestants. In the 
United States the Catholics have not grown much percentage-wise. 
They are still less than a fifth of the nation, but their consolidation 
is stronger and their efficiency renders them a greater force than 
their numbers warrant. Something of the same nature is occurring in 
Great Britain. If the numerical growth of the Catholics is not too 
startling, the growing prestige and power which they wield are cer- 
tainly thought-provoking. 

Moreover, a more serious rival than Catholicism has weakened 
Protestant influence. Since 1914 the vision whereby the West lives 
is secularistic and naturalistic. Religion, though not attacked west 
of the Iron Curtain, is nowhere decisive in the direction of communal 
affairs. In once staunchly Protestant communities, the Protestant 
churches have suddenly found themselves relegated to the periphery 
of things. It is true that the churches have all grown slightly in 
membership, but they have all lost substantially in their hold on the 
total community. 

The alarm occasioned by these facts has driven the Protestants to 
plug up anxiously the leaks through which their strength is flowing 
away. The biggest leak was the splintered multiplicity of churches. 
The reduction of this multiplicity to some amorphous kind of unity 
ie the World Council. Hence to many a Catholic the World Council 
is nothing more than “Protestantism, Inc.,” in spite of the presence 
of some Orthodox churches and the absence of such genuinely Prot- 
estant groups as the “smaller sects” and the fundamentalists. 

Friends and champions of the World Council constantly warn 
everybody that the unity they have achieved is not too strong. It is 
not one church but a confederation of churches. The very concept 
of church, except in its most obvious sense, is a source of division in 
the Council. An Orthodox delegate at Evanston was struck deeply 
by the failure of the meeting to recognize the implicit ecclesiological 
dimensions of their propositions and message. In consequence the . 
Evanston meeting ended in a moving and contrite confession of the 
sinning Church. The Orthodox in strict logic were obliged to make a 
courteous protest. For Orthodox and Catholic, the Church is one, 
holy and visible. A holy church by definition does not sin, even 
though many of its members, high and low, be grievous sinners who 
by that very fact reduce the vital activity of the Mystical Body of 
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Christ. To Catholics and Orthodox this is obvious and elemental. 


To the Protestant, so far from being obvious, such doctrine is un- 
christian and idolatrous. The Evanston message makes sense only on 
the postulates of Protestant ecclesiologies, for all Protestants, and 
even the Anglo-Catholics with some reservations, will willingly, if not 
insistently, admit that the visible church or churches as such are 
guilty of sin. They admit perhaps that the invisible church is sinless, 
but this admission is possible because the invisible Church is the 
unrealizable ideal of the churches, or a mystical union unconsciously 
formed by the sinless saints. 

Unless he be present merely as an aloof observer, clearly tagged 
as such, the Catholic would be in an utterly false position in a meet- 
ing of a fellowship which rests on such ideas. If he were a formal 
member of the meeting, he would unavoidably give the impression 
that he somehow subscribes to such ecclesiologies, or at least con- 
siders them valid starting points in the effort to bring the churches 
into the unity of the Una Sancta. Now this is what the Catholic can 
never do. For him the Una Sancta is here already; she needs not to 
be constructed and, because of the divine structure in her, she can- 
not be reconstructed without becoming something else. Even though 
she is human, and thus within history and all its ambiguities, she 
cannot be substantially corrupted. Since her appearance at the great 
Pentecostal manifestation of the Spirit, she has never disappeared 
nor will she ever disappear, and only in her are the means of sal- 
vation. For a man of such beliefs it would be a torturing experience 
to be actively present in a religious fellowship where the operating 
postulates of the vast majority convict such belief as archaic non- 
sense or arrogant blasphemy. If he has to speak to the group, he will 
be misunderstood no matter what he says. 

It may be objected that this is all pure apriorism. The fact is that 
the Orthodox hold the same doctrine as the Catholics in this matter, 
and the Orthodox feel themselves welcome and at ease. This can 
be quite true, though many an Orthodox is not too comfortable in his 
adhesion to the World Council. His best justification for his pres- 
ence is that it gives him an opportunity to render effective witness 
to the Orthodox doctrine, which alone is true. This apologetic for 
the Orthodox participation in Council meetings has its merit but, if it 
is valid at all, it is valid only for the Orthodox, not for the Catholics. 
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The Protestants, who as the overwhelming majority of the Council 
will create its atmosphere, are not prone to be offended by the stands 
and positions of the Orthodox whose thought and work do not im- 
pinge directly or deeply on Protestant existence. Precisely because 
of this fact it can be questioned whether the Orthodox can seriously 
affect the thinking of the World Council, Might not a cynic say that 
the Council will give the Orthodox every consideration because their 
presence offsets the absence of the Catholics with whom the final con- 
frontation must come? 

If the Catholic were officially and actively participating in the 
Council, his position would be quite different from that of the Ortho- 
dox. The Catholic historically is the antagonist who looms large in 
Protestant fears and dislikes. For so many Protestants he is the wolf 
at the door. It is easy to get angry at him. Was not some of this 
anger manifested unconsciously at Evanston in the asperity which 
dripped from the speeches against the dubiously significant perse- 
cution of Protestant evangelists in South America and Spain? Many 
a Catholic, perhaps not altogether without reason, believes that if 
you scratch a Protestant, you will find an anti-Catholic. To such a 
man, entry into the World Council would be tantamount to entering 
the lions’ den. Under such circumstances an irenic conversation 
seems out of the question. 

A non-Catholic’s reaction to these guileless observations will be 
one of exasperation. He will resent being told that the Protestant 
attitude makes an official Catholic-Protestant dialogue not only dif- 
ficult but even impossible. The Protestant is deeply convinced that 
the shoe is on the other foot. He finds that his own position is humble 
and reasonable, for he is willing to make concessions and he expects 
the Catholic to do the same. He knows that there are serious differ- 
ences between the Catholic and Protestant faiths, and he is hand- 
somely willing to come with an open mind to the analysis of these 
differences, and if need be he is ready to split the differences in a 
gentlemanly fashion. But he sees that the Catholics have no such 
intention. They demand that he give up everything which is peculiar 
and essential to his specifically Protestant position. This he finds 
uncharitable, unreasonable and intransigent, with the result that he is 
filled with irritation and impatience. 

Yet without realizing it the Protestant spontaneously and in good 
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faith demands that the Catholic, with whom he wishes to discuss, 
give up his Catholicism while he, the Protestant, can go on being 
Protestant. It is true that the Catholic in his turn asks the Prot- 
estant to cease being Protestant as the price of reunion, but the 
Catholic knows and admits that this is his demand. The Protestant 
is not even aware that his position is identical and just as intran- 
sigent. 

The Protestant comes to the conversation supposing that both 
sides in the historical conflict have made serious mistakes. So far 
the Catholic can go along with him. However, the Protestant sup- 
poses that these mistakes were on every level, including the level of 
doctrine and revealed dogma. He is willing to bring the old con- 
troverted issues into the light of day, to judge them in good faith, or 
declare them irrelevant to modern concern. He is willing to do this in 
irenic collaboration with his Catholic brother. However, his willing- 
ness implicitly proclaims his right to judge the Catholic Church even 
in the field of dogma. This was the position of the original reformers 
and it must be ever the position of any Protestant who really deserves 
the name. As a true Protestant he cannot accept anything which has 
not been passed in atomo before the bar of his own judgment. By 
this principle he makes himself inevitably the judge of the Catholic 
Church, and hence he is put over and above her. For a Catholic 
this is hybris and blasphemous presumption. The Catholic insists 
that man dare not judge God and His word, and the word of God 
is spoken by the Catholic Church only, for the divinely inspired 
Scriptures and the ecclesiastical tradition are merely two means 
whereby the Church infallibly communicates her message. The mo- 
ment a Catholic drops this point of view, he automatically ceases 
to be a Catholic. He implicitly drops his conviction when he is will- 
ing to drop any proposition taught by the Church as the genuine word 
of God, or if he seriously enters into a conversation where the silently 
operating postulate is such a willingness. 

When this is clearly recognized by both parties, it seems that 
neither Catholic nor Protestant could want the Catholic Church as 
a member of the World Council of Churches. The Protestant need 
only reflect that the Catholics could not take seriously the rationale 
of World Council debates which are organized to construct or re- 
construct, eliminate or adapt, or merely criticize the traditional 
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dogmas. On such a reflection the Protestant would be the first to keep 
the Catholic Church out of his Council. Nor is there an analogy 
between Orthodox and Catholics on this point. The Orthodox achieve 
dogmatic definitions by so slow and vague an evolution that much 
freedom is given to the Orthodox theologians for their opinions. The 
only form of definition possible in the Orthodox Churches is clear 
consensus, and this is obtained in a very small area, an area already 
explored by the first seven councils. The position of Catholics is 
clearly otherwise. 

If the Protestant should not want the Catholic in his Council, it is 
even more true that the Catholic should not wish to be a member. He 
cannot accept in logic the basic premise of the Council meetings 
whereby men judge the Church. This may explain more profoundly 
the lack of interest of the generality of Catholics in the question of 
membership in the Council. So many see in the new ecumenicism 
another instance of the reluctant return of Protestantism to essential 
elements of Christianity which, like ecclesiology, sacraments and 
liturgy, were originally rejected as popery. 

It seems that the Orthodox do not substantially disagree with this 
position. The instruction of the Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras 
to his delegate for the Lund meeting of the Faith and Order com- 
mittee of the Council in 1952 seems to make the Orthodox adherence 
a reserved one. The Patriarch admonished the delegate not to enter 
into discussion concerning the reconstruction or elimination of dog- 
mas, nor to take part in their criticism. The delegate was to do no 
more than give witness to the perennial tradition of the Church. The 
other Orthodox churches are not bound to obey the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, but the fact that they framed a protest against the Evan- 
ston message in the name of the traditional doctrine of Orthodoxy in- 
dicates that the Patriarch’s conception of Orthodox activity at the 
Council meetings is also shared by them. What would the Orthodox 
do if the World Council were constituted principally by the Nesto- 
rians, Jacobites, Copts and Ethiopians? It is not too rash to presume 
that they would keep away from the meetings. 

But could not the Catholics imitate the Orthodox at least to the 
degree of being official but passive observers? It seems to me that 
this question should be answered with some distinctions. Individual 
Catholics officially representing secular or religious journals have 
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always attended the meetings. Even at Evanston where the pro- 
hibition against Catholic participation was very strict, Catholic lay- 
men covered the meetings for the press. 

There seems to be no difficulty even in a more intimate participa- 
tion by the passive attendance of Catholic ecumenicists as representa- 
tive of Catholic ecumenicist associations or reviews. This has been 
done and it is not at all apparent that this involves any inconsistency 
with our commitments. However, since existential factors enter into 
the picture, the propriety of such presence would have to be judged 
concretely by the local bishop who will consult the Roman mind. 
What is more, at Lund the Catholic bishop in whose area of Catholic 
jurisdiction the meeting was taking place sent personal representa- 
tives in answer to the personal invitation to attend the sessions as a 
guest. Nothing official was involved and the bishop acted with previ- 
ous consultation of Rome. 

But the Catholic Church, either local or ecumenical, cannot in 
charity and courtesy send an official observer. Such a man would 
be a misfit in the Council meetings, for his presence would be a 
silent protest to all that is going on. Protesters from beyond the 
circle of a union are impolite intruders into the meetings of the 
union, even if they have tickets of admittance. It is only a rude 
guest who criticizes the arrangements and ideas of his host, even 
if his criticism is merely tacit. An official Catholic observer would 
be an official alien critic of the sessions, and such a concept is logi- 
cally weird. 

Hence from every point of view we see that courtesy and charity 
demand that the Catholic Church in her formal reality remain ab- 
sent from Council affiliations and meetings. Her presence can only 
annoy and molest the true masters of the house. The Catholic Church 
should not be formally invited to membership, real or honorary, for 
this unwittingly insults her and, if such an invitation were extended, 
she should not accept it lest she insult the members of the Council. 
Charity and courtesy in the ecumenicists should urge them to inform 
the Church of their meeting and projects, and the Church impelled 
by charity should follow closely and sympathetically what goes on in 
the Council. Nothing more can be done in love and logic. 

Is it then the poor conclusion of this study to state that charity 
itself forbids the meeting of Catholic with non-Catholic? Hardly that. 
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This study wishes only to point out that the World Council is not 
the proper place for such an encounter. We must meet elsewhere. 
There is no question of founding a different kind of Council for, as 
long as it is a fellowship of churches, we shall have all the incon- 
veniences noted above. The Catholic in logic cannot enter into a 
union of churches, because the very foundation of Catholicism is the 
dogma that there is only one Church, and that the word “churches” 
can have meaning only in the sense that they are local subdivisions 
of that unique, divine, visible Catholic institution. If there is no 
God but Allah, it is also true from the Catholic view that there is no 
church except the Catholic Church. 

Have the ecumenicists ever thought of the hypothesis of the pres- 
ence of the Catholic Church in the World Council with a voting 
power proportionate to her numbers? The Catholic Church would 
then outvote all the others, and they would in conscience be obliged 
to leave their own Council! 

Yet Catholics and non-Catholics can meet in harmony, as long 
as the meetings are unofficial. The Una Sancta movement in German 
lands may not be as strong as it once was, but it shows what can be 
done along these lines. Catholic and Lutheran theologians meet 
periodically to discuss the problems involved in reunion. The act 
is not of the Catholic Church nor of the Lutheran Church nor yet of 
both churches in combination. It is the act of a private group united 
by the Christian desire for the total union of all Christians. More- 
over, the members of the group are equipped with the competence 
in theology requisite for their undertaking. For neither side is there 
any inconsistency, and on both sides charity is highly visible. 

The German Una Sancta is an organized association. However, 
formal organization is not necessary for such work. Small groups 
everywhere, inspired by love of the neighbor and the Church, and 
equipped with competent theological guidance can produce a climate 
in which reunion can germinate. The lack of formality would not 
mean total irresponsibility, for the Catholics would have to work 
with the cognizance of their bishop. However, they would in no sense 
be official and consequently they would be freer in their discussions. 
The smallness of the groups implies no disadvantage, for in small 
groups there comes a more intimate acquaintance with the group 
members, which would be an aid to charity that thrives on under- 
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standing. Besides, many small groups widely spread over the world 
can be more efficient in the production of reunion than one large 
association with headquarters far away even for those who live in 
its shadow. We must go to the grass roots, for the nearer the 
ecumenical movement comes to the soil of the commonality of be- 
lievers the greater are its prospects of achieving its high goal. 

This is one Catholic’s mind on the manner in which Catholics 
can meet non-Catholics. Not in the meetings of the World Council, 
for which Catholics have nonetheless respect and good will. We can 
meet efficiently and cordially in many small local groups in which 
with Christian freedom and love we can speak our minds and hearts. 
This is certainly possible. What is more, it is urgent, for we must 
come together lest many a soul, cut off from a strong Christian unity, 
grow slack and listless and thus become a ready prey to naturalism 
or worse. The way proposed is Catholic with the Catholicism of St. 
Paul speaking in the shadow of the many altars of the Acropolis. 
It is certainly a simple but viable answer to the question of ecumen- 
ical dialogue. 











Why dost thou converse with that 
trunk of humours, that bolting 
hutch of beastliness, that swoll’n 
parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard of sack, that roasted 
Manningtree ox with the pudding 
in his belly ... 


THEOLOGY AND THE 


IMAGINATION III 
The Problem of Comedy 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


THERE IS ONE FUNDAMENTAL THEME which this writer wishes and has 
wished to emphasize throughout these studies. That is nothing more 
nor less than the centrality of the finite concrete as the only healthy 
and effective path to whatever has always traditionally been regarded 
as the goal of the human imagination or, for that matter, of the total 
human personality. It does not matter whether we call that goal the 
infinite or peace or insight or maturity. 

The centrality of the thick and limited, finite fact or image. That 
is one »ay of putting the matter. A neurotic civilization has lost faith 
and confidence in the ability of these facts and images to lead to the 
desired goal. Literally it does not believe in the power of the actual 
—and therefore tends, on the levels of the culture of both the intel- 
lectuals and the people, to construct magical, unreal or phony man- 
sions for the soul to dwell in. Eliot has called it “distracted from 
distraction by distraction.” 

Another way of describing our situation is to say that the imagina- 
tion, to get anywhere, must course through the actual phases or 
stages or “mysteries” of the life of man. Man is a highly specific 
and concrete donnée, a “given,” a time pattern, a structured and sig- 
nificant movement within and into being, a movement that is meant 
ontologically to get somewhere in terms of insight and union with 
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God. A bourgeois civilization will use the term “maturity” or 
“authenticity”; a sacral civilization might use the phrase, “union 
with God.” At any rate, each phase of this movement is highly 
limited and precise, taking its value not only from itself but from 
its place in the total rhythm of human life. A later article will try 
to analyze what has happened to the image of time in the modern 
imagination, but suffice it to say that here again there has been a col- 
lapse of confidence; we have no faith in the dense reality of time, 
and seek to find or create various mansions of timelessness in which 
the non-human things that we begin to conceive our souls to be may 
live. The search for all the forms of intensity in our civilization is 
a sign of the rebellion against the finite moment of time and time’s 
relentless movement into another such paltry moment. 

It is quite customary criticism to say that we have progressively 
lost contact with being and are an anti-metaphysical generation. 
This is all very fine, but what in reality does it mean? These pages 
on comedy and the comic wish to propose, through the exceedingly 
pointed language of comedy, that we have lost contact, not with a 
mysterious scholastic entity called being, but with the potent being of 
that finite actuality which is the whole language and preoccupation 
of the comic. 


The Tragic Commitment 


Dare we commit ourselves to any form of the limited, with a com- 
plete and absolute commitment. “Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth?” is the question we ask as we look at what to us is the dreadful 
face of the limited. Tragedy in the contemporary theater cannot so 
commit itself. But true tragedy has always thrust itself and the 
human imagination, without stint or dishonest illusion about the 
greatness of man, all the way up to the hilt of helplessness, all the 
way into the abyss of non-being that lies underneath the masks of 
finitude. It is only in rare moments that we get the taste and depth 
of this abyss; for the most part we cling to the surfaces and the forms 

: of things, away from their true being which is also an incredible non- 
being. Distracted from distraction by distraction, by the distraction 
of the surfaces. Tragedy enters in entirely and below all forms, with 
such an entrance as requires enormous courage on the part of the 


imagination. 
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The essential difference between the tragic and the comic is that 
between the two finites each enters into. In tragedy the finite is 
looked at through the narrow and normal end of the telescope; there- 
fore the limited in the human situation is regarded as an enormous 
abyss of non-being, which indeed it is. For our purposes there 
would be no better way to describe the size of the nothingness seen 
through this telescopic view than that contained in the actual lan- 
guage of Henry II (“Of comfort no man speak”’) or of Lear (“Why 
should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, and thou no breath at all... 
Pray you undo this button”) or of Oedipus (“I dread to speak, O 
God ... And I to hear”). In tragedy life is a dreadful sea incarna- 
dine (“O the mind, mind has mountains”), and there is no worst. 
These are dreadful visions, leading by the inward power of their 
very depth (no manichaeanism here) to exaltation and to God. 

But the burden of these pages is to say that especially for us who 
have lost the taste of being, the way of comedy taxes the imagination 
and the whole soul more than tragedy, and requires more courage 
of both as a way into God. It is a more terrible way, requiring a 
greater ascesis, requiring more faith in the finite, the pure finite, as 
an entrance thereinto. In tragedy there is always a little danger that 
the very size of the abyss will hide its finitude, the very heroicity 
of the depth will conceal its littleness. Sometimes the tragic action, 
that is to say, the deep taste of actuality, even with so sincere a man 
as Shakespeare, is assuaged by turning the pain into the beginnings 
of the romantic dream. It may be shocking to say that Hamlet does 
this, but I believe it does; “Absent thee from felicity a while to tell 
my story.” The rhythms steal in upon the active imagination and 
induce a kind of sleep the: prevents full cognition. Hamlet becomes 
directly beautiful, the first beginnings of this tendency in modern 
man, But comedy makes fun even of rhythms. In the face of the 
finite it is completely, unblinkingly cognitive, entering into it without 
deception, facing the actual with the great form of courage that we 
today must reverse toward, the courage of the comic. 

In order that we may not be trapped into a kind of theorizing 
about comedy that avoids the taste of the comic, let us begin by tast- 
ing how, in its own unique language about man, it turns the telescope 
around so that the eye looks through the greater end, and everything 
has become, not sea incarnadine, but disconcertingly small. There 
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is a theory about art and literature that these two things create a 
“psychic distance” between themselves and actuality. If this is taken 
to mean a distance between art and that surface actuality which is 
really a distraction from reality itself, then this theory makes sense. 
If it means that art itself is a distraction from actuality itself, then 
it is arrant nonsense. At any rate there is no such distraction in 
comedy. By being turned around, the telescope reveals the actual 
contours, the interstices, the smells, of the nothingness. Let us listen 
(with discretion) to the words. 


Prince Hal, pretending to be the king and speaking of Falstaff, who is, 
for us, situated in the present discussion, man: 

There is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man; a tun of 
man is thy companion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, 
that bolting hutch of beastliness. that swoll’n parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard of sack, that stuff’d cloakbag of guts, that roasted Manningtree ox 
with the pudding in his belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father ruffian, that vanity in years. .. . 


This living in the contours and the smells, this native reaction 
against pure greatness, one is tempted to think, must have been a 
part of the art of the most primitive artist who first rebelled against 
developing sophistications. Euripides says to Aeschylus (in The 
Frogs of Aristophanes): “. . . is virtue a sound? Can any mysterious 
virtue be found in bombastical, huge, hyperbolical phrase?” But the 
sophistic and pure intelligence of Euripides are just as much the butt 
of the wit of an Aristophanes. And so it goes through the rest of the 
history of the comic. The angelic in man is always the victim; there 
is always a new fall of man into man. The new fool is the incom- 
parable man—like Alcestis in the Misanthrope (“My love is incon- 
ceivable, and never, Madam, did any man love as I do” )——who will 
not face into so small a thing. 

It would be unfair to tragedy to think that it is only to the tragic 
that comedy is addressing itself as semantic challenger, vocabulary 
against vocabulary. As love against love, the comic challenges the 
whole notion of the romantic love that survives by trying to wipe out 
the actual. There is a kind of love which is fresh, original, brilliant, 
sensitive, and blind, adventurously childish, vague, seeking the 
safety of the womb, until it is trapped by comedy back into the con- 
tours of the mud; Racine cutely defines these lovers: 
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Never does their passion see anything to be blamed in it, and every thing 
to them becomes amiable in the object beloved; they reckon blemishes 
as perfections, and know how to give favorably names to ’em. The pale vies 
with the jessamy in fairness; the black, even to a frightful degree, is an 
adorable brunette; the lean has shape and easiness; the fat has a portliness 
full of majesty ... ‘tis thus that a lover loves. ... 


If we are to continue to compare the two techniques of the ro- 
mantic and the comic, the reader will first remember the invasion 
of the angelic, Proustian imagination into the world of the courtesan. 
This woman is to be overcome by the imagination; perhaps it is 
woman herself that is to be overcome; perhaps she is a symbol of the 
reality that we seem to wish to overcome and destroy. The imagina- 
tion of Proust’s Swann knows how to do it,’ and is equipped with all 
the tricks and potions which can aerize the courtesan into angelicism. 
Like the hatred behind the love of Alceste, perhaps the hatred behind 
this romantic love is incomparable. Certainly it cannot endure the 
very thought of winter woolens as conceived by the comic art of 


Joyce Cary (The Horse’s Mouth): 


But I got her to the bus stop at last and while her bus was driving up, she 
came to her senses for a minute, as Sara always could, in the most exciting 
situations, and she took me by the coat and turned up her eyes and said, 
“I shouldn’t have come, Gulley, should I. Just upsetting us both. But we 
were happy, weren’t we, and I'll bring those socks and shirts, and there’s an 
old overcoat too, or if I don’t dare to come out so far again, I'll post them 
to you. Only don’t come to the house or write. It’s not safe, truly it isn’t. 
And look after your chest. You ought to have more woolies for winter, 
you know you ought . . . we were the happiest . »uple. Even if you did spoil 
my nose. Oh, I thank God for that time. . . .” 


IMy betters in literary work could sketch the modern history of this romantic, non- 
comic image, and here I only briefly indicate the materials suggested’ to me. Chateau- 
briand’s Sylphides (in the Memoires d’Outre-Tombe) are the first of a whole century 
of imaginary idols, of which Proust’s Odette is the last. Theophile Gautier’s Mlle de 
Maupin is one of the major ones, and is a conscious symbol of the “ideal” in art. The 
hero tries to visualize the perfect woman: she must be wealthy (no material needs) ; 
she must be young (twenty-six was the correct age) and strong and free (no family 
ties). A widow would be perfect. Here, in this insistence on the pre-defining of 
reality before ever one encounters a square inch of it, one cannot help but think of the 
univocal zind we will in later pages discuss and of the kinship between rationalism 
and the romantic mind. . . . Romantic novels, for example Balzac’s, are full of these 
independent, rich women whose lovers idolize them, Those—like Anna Karenina— 
who could not be the Sylphide are damned to imperfect love. . . . In this whole idea of 
perfect love—that is, no love at all, for what else can one love but the actual—one 
has to hoist a strong warning sign in our day. And who better for the hoisting than 
comedy. 
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To our inquiry as to what comedy is, therefore, we get our first 
if superficial sense of an answer from its vocabulary. Its image of 
the finite is the most concrete, the most dense, of all the images 
created by the art of man. In terms, then, of its peculiar images, it 
is the most cognitive and least magical of the arts. If, as I believe, 
it proposes these images as a road into the infinite, it hides nothing, 
and reveals most, of the finite as such a path. Indeed, its whole func- 
tion is to be a perpetual and funny, if disconcerting, reminder that 
it is the limited concrete which is the path to insight and salvation. 
Its whole art is to be an art of anamnesis, or memory, of the bloody 
human (in the sense in which the English use that adjective) as a 
path to God, or to any form of the great. 

In Hobson’s Choice, the cinematic art of comedy revolves around 
its center in the form of a brass ring which has originally tied the 
fortunes of Maggie and Willie together in the days of their hard- 
ships. In the days of the beginning of glory Willie wishes to sup- 
plant the brass with gold, but Maggie, with her comic memory, will 
have none of it and clings to the brass. Comedy is perpetually re- 
minding the uprooted great man that in some important sense he 
was once, and still is, a bit of a monkey. Thus, in the Scotch film, 
High and Diy, the American great man cries out that “nobody’s 
going to get away with trying to make a monkey out of me.” But the 
Scotch peasants do make a monkey out of him, and do reduce the 
new, divine American rhythms to the subjection of their own incred- 
ibly permanent rhythms. The same thing happens to Jacques Tati in 
The Big Day. As village postman he too aspires one day to the 
dream rhythms and power of the American postman (“neither wind 
nor rain. ..”). But the fabulously old lady reminds him in the 
end that this is a brilliant task for little Victor the child, and there 
are other and more basic musical modes for the soul of a man. In 
the movie Tight Little Island, there are two comic visions which 
emerge for the metaphysics of the comic: 1. The brilliant power 
of the finite, the age-old power of the people, i.e., of man, comes 
forth in the endless resourcefulness of the islanders for the hiding 
of their whiskey from the divine man of this particular situation; 2. 
The complete and funny reminding of the collapsibility of the divine 
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man is demonstrated to the echo of the laughter of a whole people. 
This time the great refrain to be attacked had been: “Anybody who 
knows me knows that when I start a thing I push it all the way 
through.” 

The one offense, therefore, which comedy cannot endure is that a 
man should forget he is man, or should substitute a phony faith for 
faith in the power of the vulgar and limited finite. The key sentence 
which describes its art in terms of its opposite is the sentence of 
Prince Hal, in forgetful glory, to Falstaff: “I know thee not, old 
man.” The comic hates all the forms of the man who cannot stand 
the sight of himself, and it would have understood the words of 
Christ to Judas who could not stand this sight, as Peter could after 
a sin as great. But this case of Judas is, of course, only the sinful and 
most serious form of the non-comic. Below it are a thousand other 
forms of the refusal to remember, ranging all the way from the 
forgetfulness of Falstaff’s friend Justice Shallow (“I will devise 
matter enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in continual 
laughter . . . O, you shall see him laugh till his face be like a wet 
cloak ill laid up . . . this Shallow, now in glory, was for all the world 
like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it with 
a knife”) to the classical example of the dignified man who is 
disturbed because he slips on a banana. We are not Judas but we are 
all guilty, in a little way, of the fear of being man. 

There are different levels of comic remembrance and, even 
though we need not equate them, at least they are all somehow one 
in some kind of love of the human and some kind of refusal to be 
ashamed of human parentage. Sometimes the deliberate image of the 
ugly human actuality is only the image of wit, anything not to miss 
a point (cf. Falstaff’s “I will turn diseases to commodity”). Again 
it may be only the sudden insertion, into the perfect, perfect Morris 
dance movement, of a crazy irregularity which simply cannot tolerate 
the perfect, univocal form. Or it may be the brass ring of Maggie. 
At the top of the heap of memory is the intense remembrance of the 
souls in glory in the Paradiso who long for the day when again they 
shall possess those bodies that had budded forth such glory and shall 
someday add to it. These present lines on comedy are written on the 
eve of Christmas, so that, finally, this writer cannot help but think 
of the liturgy’s anamnesis, its recalling, of the power of the earth 
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in which the maggots and the Sybil work to bud forth a Saviour 
(aperiatur terra et germinet Salvatorem). These memories are pro- 
foundly one and profoundly different, one enough to make our point, 
different enough to save our reverence. 


Ill 


Unfortunately, there are many kinds of remembrance. One 
presumes, even from the purely biological feeling in the stomach 
which springs out of the comic memory, that it involves funniness 
and a kind of joy; but not every recalling does this. Perhaps it is 
better, before analyzing the anamnesis which is proper to comedy, 
to eliminate all the forms of remembrance which are not at all comic. 
Then we shall be in a better position to flush out the true bird. And 
as we course along through the series of rememberings that are in 
no way funny, let us be aware that there are also as many forms of 
laughter as there are memories. After all, one of our favorite images 
of the devil is that he is the one who laughs. There is also, therefore, 
a diabolical laughter. 

1. But once again let us not go too fast. We will come soon 
enough to the devil; he is always right around the corner if we do 
not hit off the right, exact note in our laughter. Let us start with the 
“comedy” of the clown. I place the word in quotes because he may 
be entertaining, but I do not believe that he is really funny. He is 
basically sad, and perhaps the word frightening is not too strong a 
word for him. Indeed, he remembers the human condition, but 
is it not clear to all at times that he feels he is trapped in that situ- 
ation, and really feels he is crucified? Charlie Chaplin is certainly 
an artist who sums up many comic strains; when he becomes rich 
and in the midst of it is driven by the comic instinct to pick up 
the precious cigarette butt from the gutter, the vision of the comic is 
there. But it is not altogether surprising, perhaps it is rooted in the 
deepest corners of the self-pitying spirituality of the clown, that 
Chaplin himself should have hated the role of Charlie (“I’ve finally 
gotten rid of the little bastard”); that, indeed, he should have been 
able to say: “The aim of my comedies is to burlesque and satirize 
the human race. . . . There are days when contact with any human 
being makes me physically ill.” And it is hard for some of us to 
accept the final vision, no matter what our trap today, behind the 
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clown art of Rouault. This may be an art that does not leave room, 
with its clown Christ, for the slightest sense of the Christus Victor 
(even on the Cross) who has been so indigenous to certain periods of 
Christian art. We shall have something to say later about this tri- 
umphant note in comedy itself, and we give only a few examples of 
it now, again from The Horse’s Mouth. Gulley Jimson discourses as 
follows about this remarkable strength of the truly comic figure: 


I’m not a wild ass of the desert. I’m an old hoss. I know something. I’ve 
been ridden by the nobility and gentry. Millionaires have cut an important 
figure on my back. Hickson kept me in the stable for years and trotted me 
out for his visitors. His Gulley Jimson, his pride and his joy. My stomach 
has had two kicks a day for sixty years, one to put the saddle on and one 
to take it off. It can take anything. And eat its own hay. And organize 
its own kicks. And save up a bite that will take the bloody pants off the 
seat of government. If it likes. 


This is surely a kind of theme song of what we conceive to be 
the truest and the most accurate form of comedy and laughter: this 
song of indestructibility, the song of the indestructibility of the 
people. In preliminary theorizing on this subject I had long been 
tempted to think that the following was one of the basic lines of 
division between tragedy and comedy: in the first, we are in full un- 
hidden contact with the real world and we suffer its consequences, 
whatever the consequences of being; in comedy it seemed that the 
suppositions were different. We were to hypothesize that the man does 
not really get hurt as he flies out the window or is hit by a pie. The 
assumption was the assumption of unreality, psychic distance with a 
vengeance. I now prefer to think that the comic chant is altogether 
different. It chants the fundamental indestructibility, the strength, of 
the human thing, of the finite with the vulgar interstices and smells, 
which lies below all categories. The chant is there. It is there, if you 
remember, in the five cars that come banging violently together to 
the sound of hé-hi-hé-hi-hé in The Lavender Hill Mob. Nobody gets 
hurt in this world because this is a region below al) temporal status 
or manners or category where it is impossible that anybody be hurt. 
Rock bottom being cannot be hurt. It is not the world of the clown. 
There is no sadness or self-pity in it. Our only sad lot is that we have 
lost contact with it; we live in a world of categories where we are 
always threatened. 
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It is only on the level of truly popular being’ that we can find 
indestructibility, equality before any man, and freedom; but today 
it is a level not much in fashion, it is regarded manichaean-wise. 
And thought to be a pitful thing which requires many defenses. Not 
so, though, with Sancho Panza. He has just been patronizingly asked 
to the table of Don Quixote, “that you may be even as I who am 
your master and natural lord, and eat from my plate and drink from 
where I drink; for of knight-erranting one may say the same as of 
love: that it makes all things equal”; to which Sanchv replies: 


Many thanks . . . but if it is all the same to your grace, provided there is 
enough to go around, I can eat just as well, or better, standing up and alone 
as I can seated beside an emperor. And if the truth must be told, I enjoy 
much more that which I eat in my own corner without any bowings and 
scrapings, even though it be only bread and onions, than I do a meal of 
roast turkey where I have to chew slowly, drink little, be always wiping my 
mouth, and can neither sneeze nor cough if I feel like it, nor do any of those 
things that you can when you are free and alone. 


Again there is no clownish sadness here, nor feeling of being 
trapped in the desperate predicament of being human. Rather there 
is a kind of native confidence, not in power, but in the power of 
rock bottom being. And it is just this confidence and vitality which 
this paper shall propose to be a substantial part of the key to the 
mystery of comedy. 

2. We turn next to the memory of the meticulous man. If ever 
there was a non-comic man, it is he. For he recalls whence he was 
born, but with a refined if not a violent distaste. He is a fastidious, 
prim and ritualistic man, not with a ritual that is the crown of 
religious passion and a true revelation, but with one that has a nice 
geometric movement safely separated from both. Here is the way he 
remembers the human (it is a pity to take these lines from a co- 
median of the stature of George Bernard Shaw, but he was indiscreet 


2Throughout this paper the image of “the people” will recur a good many times. 
There is a little danger that if this image is read on a completely literal level our whole 
discussion of comedy will be reduced to a mere sociological point: the so-called quarrel 
these days between the intellectuals and the people. I wish to disassociate my point from 
such a discussion. There is as much phoniness, as much unreality, among many of “the 
people” as among the intellectuals. By the word “people” in this paper, therefore, let us 
understand that real and rock bottom reality, under categories, which can finally be 
reached in anybody, however bright or dumb. This is not an essay on contemporary 
class differences. 
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enough to have written them and thus to have revealed as much of 
his contempt for his trade as Chaplin) : 


In Italy, for instance, churches are used in such a way that priceless pic- 
tures become smeared with filthy tallow-soot, and have sometimes to be 
rescued by the temporal power and placed in national galleries. But worse 
than this are the innumerable daily services which disturb the truly religious 
visitor. If these were decently and intelligently conducted by genuine mystics 
to whom the mass was no mere rite or miracle, but a real communion, the 
celebrants might reasonably claim a place in the church as their share of the 
common human right to its use. But the average Italian priest, personally 
uncleanly, and with chronic catarrh of the nose and throat, produced and 
maintained by sleeping and living in frowsy, ill-ventilated rooms, punctuating 
his gabbled Latin only by expectorative hawking, and making the decent 
guest sicken and shiver every time the horrible splash of spitten mucus echoes 
along the vaulting from the marble steps of the altar: this unseemly wretch 
should be seized and put out, bell, book, candle, and all, until he learns to 
behave himself. 


One has the feeling that this meticulous shiver is only outdone 
by the great shiver of all the lands of the Mediterranean as they 
read a paragraph which images forth so perfectly the meticulosity of 
the new religious man. And this writer cannot help but feel that there 
is a marked, if somewhat elliptic, parity between this Shavian dis- 
taste and the distaste with which the sophisticated instincts of every 
form of pure intellectualism, and every form of “pure” and invisible 
religion, confront the historicity of Christ and Christianity. The sins 
of Rabelais and the guilty conscience of Chaucer are much less 
remote from the truth. With us, if it were only a problem of belief, 
of an inability on the top of the head to believe in the actual, then 
the problem would be relatively light. But this non-comic sense, the 
lack of confidence in rock bottom being, has invaded every levei 
of the human personality. Even with the people, it begins to lead to 
a tenuous and seductive culture which must lure them away from 
that true comedy which was the proud invention of their fathers’ 
fathers. Is not this, indeed, our greatest cultural crime that we un- 
people the people and steal from them their comic sense of their 
own inward worth, which needs no cheap potions or irrelevant 
magics. But much of our present situation is the work of meticulous 
men who hardly dare to remember their parentage and who have 
accomplished the stunningly clever trick of telling us ad nauseam 
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that this is what the people want, that those who wish rememberingly 
to defend the people are eggheads. In this whole matter of eggheads, 
we must alas realize there are two kinds: one who roosts among the 
intellectuals of the far Left and has scant regard for the tradition of 
the people—and another, a far more baleful threat, who is artifici- 
ally concocting in his Hollywood and TV factories a new tradition of 
a cheap angelism for all the people, and is, unfortunately, totally 
accepted by them for the moment—as his alienated, nonconformist 
brother of the Left is not. Let us only hope that what Chesterton said 
of England (“The people of England have not spoken yet’) is also 
true of this country. And hasten, O Lord, the day of speech. 

3. But this is only a digression which prevents us from moving 
closer to the devil. We could at this stage spend a great deal of time 
on the genesis and the history of the idea of disgust. Jean-Paul Sartre 
and some of his colleagues have made a profession of the idea, but 
he is only a kind of sleight-of-hand, brilliantly dialectical summary 
of the wave of nausea that has plagued the poets since the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. However, to trace history here is deceptive; 
what seems truer than suggesting a line of disgust which begins and 
ends somewhere is to recognize that it is an indigenous, ever-cropping 
strain of the human spirit, very close to comedy but with a devil of 
a difference. Indeed, that is why it is essential to treat the subject 
here, in order to sort out the laughter of the disgusted man from the 
comic. And what we must be intent about is that there is such a thing 
as a love of disgust, a professional love of the monstrous, which is 
as far away from the tun of a man that is Falstaffian man as night 
is from day. One of the great technical (and theological!) questions, 
therefore, is: How far can you go in inventing interstices and smells - 
for man before you are lodged in the disgusting, the monstrous, and 
(this is the point) the non-human. Let us look a little further into 
this critical problem of the difference between laughter at the human 
and the non-human. 

There is a little section in the play within a play in Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream which may be taken as a little essay on this present 
problem of disgust. Its simple, total point is that in penetrating to 
the concrete human which is the subject of comedy you cannot pass 
beyond the point where the memory of the human has been trans- 
gressed or annihilated. Despite its length and to prevent any the- 
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orizing prolixity on my part, I include it for the future meditation 
of the reader; only recollect how the playlet is saying that in its 
wildest fantasy you must always remember it is only dealing with 
Bottom the weaver and Snug the joiner. 


Bottom: There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and Thisby that will 
never please. First, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill himself, which the 
ladies cannot abide. How answer you that? 

Snout: By’r laking, a parlous fear. 

STARVELING: I believe we must leave the killing out, when all is done. 
Bottom: Not a whit: I have a device to make all well. Write me a prologue; 
and let the prologue seem to say, we will do no harm with our swords, and 
that Pyramus is not killed indeed; and, for the more better assurance, tell 
them that | Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver, this will 
put them out of fear. 

Snout: Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

STARVELING: I fear it, I promise you. 

Bottom: Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves: to bring in, God 
shield us!—a lion among ladies, is a most drexdful thing; for there is not 
a more fearful wildfowl than your lion living, and we ought to look to it. 
Snout: Therefore, another prologue must tell he is not a lion. 

Bottom: Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must be seen 
through the lion’s neck; and he himself must speak through, saying thus, 
or to the same defect, ‘Ladies,’ or ‘Fair Ladies,’ ‘I would wish you,’ or, ‘1 
would request you,’ or, ‘I would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble: my 
life for yours. If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life: 
no, I am no such thing: I am a man as other men are:’ and there indeed 
let him name his name, and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 


Now we come to the next step in this Shakespearean essayette. 
Enter Puck. You may love him but he seems a dubious comic spirit, 
and you may have him and all his like. He is intent on transform- 
ing the human. Why are we frightened at his work?—because we 
are frightened at that which comes into our world as the strange, 
the totally non-human, the Other, the invader, man as really an ass. 
In the following scene, Bottom is no longer recognizable as Bottom, 


and neither are you: 


Quince: O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted. Pray, masters! fly 
masters. Help! 
Puck: I'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier: 
Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire: 
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And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn. 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 
Bottom: Why do they run away? this is a knavery of them to make me 


afeard. 
Snout: O Bottom, thou art changed! what do I see on thee? 

Bottom: What do you see? you see an ass-head of your own, do you? 
QuINncE: Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated. 

Bottom: I see their knavery: this is to make an ass of me; to fright me, if 


they could. 


The variety of levels of Pucks in human history have been endless. 

They are never comic. In most cases they are harmless; in others 
their essentially non-human point becomes startlingly clear. In 
some periods there is an intellectual finesse about the abandonment 
of the human as a way into being (witness the story of the decadents 
in the nineteenth century); in others the professional interest in the 
monstrous is open, flagrant and public; you are protected from the 
fright because other fools are laughing with you; it is a public act of 
laughter, and he who thinks a whole people may not before God be 
guilty may some day be quite horribly surprised before the judg- 
ment of a God who will not quite understand that a man was amused 
(what else) because a wife was murdered, her doctor husband 
murdered her, his mother therefore killed herself, and the neighbors 
(sweet things) were vastly entertained by the free press. But any- 
way: 
_ Lampridius tells us that Alexander Severus could make no use of all the 
male and female dwarfs, fools, worthless chattering fellows, actors and 
pantomimes collected by his predecessor, Heliogabalus, so he gave them 
away to the people. Plutarch describes how in the market in Rome many 
purchasers would pay no attention to the most beautiful slave girls and boys 
who were exposed for sale and would seek out horrible freaks and mon- 
strosities. Longinus tells us that children were deliberately stunted, and 
Quintilian observes that the greater the deformity the higher was the pur- 
chase price of these unfortunates. Imbecility, like deformity, had evidently 
a real pecuniary value: “He has been described as an idiot,” says Martial 
indignantly, “I bought him for twenty thousand sesterces, Give me back my 
money, Gargilianus, he has his wits.”—The Fool, His Social and Literary 
History, by Enid Welsford (London, 1935), 58-59. 


This is indeed degenerate curiosity and the love of disgust, witless 
laughter at the witless. But we need not be too quick to judge. There 
is in our own air many a Puck and many a Heliogabalus trying to 
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turn us humans into asses and witless people. And they really think 
their comedy, their songs, their rhythms, are funny. 

4. We come at last to the laughter of hatred. The fundamental 
rationale behind this form of non-comic humor is that it hates the 
human and, desiring to wipe out the memory of it, desires to destroy 
the thing itself. Let us follow some of the thoughts of Adrian Lever- 
kuhn, the hero of Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus. In him we shall be 
following the history of the brilliantly pure intellectual, the kind of 
brilliant student you all know as living off the very topmost part 
of his head, unmothered by the earth. It is always so hard to tell 
whether the laughter he moves toward is that of a child or a devil. 
Leverkuhn begins with uninterest: 

Oddly enough, it was best at the grammar school, there I was pretty much 
in the right place, because in the upper forms they dealt out the greatest 
variety of things, one after the other, changing the subject from one five- 
and-forty minutes to the next—in other words there was still no progression. 
But even those five-and-forty minutes were too long, they bored one—and 
boredom is the coldest thing in the world. 


The genesis of diabolical laughter continues (“I am embarrassed 
at the insipidness which is the supporting structure of even the work 
of genius”). Nothing is serious, everything is a parody of itself, 
about to laugh at itself. It has to laugh, it was born laughing, it sud- 
denly sees that the most divine beauty carved by man has a trick of 
matter or man behind it, stupid, produced, and grown out of mud or 
an onion (“And I, abandoned wretch, I have to laugh, particularly 
at the grunting supporting notes of the bombardone, Bum, bum, bum, 
bang!”). Can you imagine, O Beauty, O Angel, being born of a 
double bassoon? Can any good come out of Nazareth? “I have al- 
ways had to laugh, most damnably, at the most mysterious and im- 
pressive phenomena. I fled from this exaggerated sense of the comic 
into theology, in the hope that it would give relief to the tickling— 
only to find there too a perfect legion of ludicrous absurdities.” 

There is the problem of the comic and theology in a nutshell. The 
scandal of the double bassoon and the earth and Christ. The hatred 
of the pure intelligences for all three. And the foundation of the 
life of the people in real being. Nor, even if Adrian Leverkuhn is 
par excellence an intellectual, does this mean that the eternal people 
and their comic art are anti-intellectual. True enough, there are 
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false and simplistic leaders among them, both in politics and culture, 
trying to convince them that it is the vocation of the people to be 
anti-intellectual. This, however, is only a passing and superficial 
phenomenon. The permanent debate of our time is really between 
two forms of intellectualism, the forms which I will take the liberty 
of calling the analogical and the univocal intelligences. Much will be 
learned about the comic by observing how it aligns itself in this 
debate. 


IV 
The Comic and the Univocal 


The comic is par excellence the great enemy of the univocal mind. 
Let us identify and isolate the latter. I call univocal that kind of 
mind which, having won through to all the legitimate unities and 
orderings of the logical and rational] intelligence, insists, thereafter, 
on descending through the diversities, densities and maelstroms of 
reality in such a way as to give absolute shape to it through these 
unities and orderings. This mentality wishes to reduce and flatten 
out all of actuality to the terms of its own sameness. It cannot abide 
the intractable differences, zigzags and surprises of the actual. It is, 
therefore, impatient, rigid, inflexible, intolerant, and can even be 
ruthless. 

Here the rigid thinker and the classical dreamer are at one. 
Alcestes in The Misanthrope has simply made up his mind that his 
lawsuit is just, and therefore will not make a single contact with 
the realities of his legal situation (“I am in the wrong, or I am in the 
right”). There are moralists like that; Pascal thought the Jesuits im- 
pious because they polluted themselves with the realities of moral 
cases. And what shall we say of the incredible purity from reality 
of Don Quixote; he rescues a young lad from a cruel switching by 
a country tyrant, and then tells the lad to go home with his master 
who will no more switch him ever (“It is sufficient for me to com- 
mand, and he out of respect will obey”). Notice the hankering for 
divine power, free of the mud of detail or precaution. And notice 
how the human comic, aware of the surd in reality, inverts the 
phrase (“I have but to say a word, and my dog does what he 
pleases”’). 

On the surface, comedy, with its antipathy to the order of things, 
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seems anarchic (and, indeed, it does have a propensity for thieves, 
villains, drunkards, fools, idiots, lawbreakers and other people like 
the reader and the writer). But it is not at all anarchic; it is only a 
defender of another and more human order (more muddy, more 
actual, more free). Metaphysically it is a defender of being against 
the pure concept or category. We have seen how in the perfect 
Morris dance it must introduce the note of irregularity for very 
sanity’s sake. In Tight Little Island it is inveighing against a phari- 
saical order, upon all those who from the chair of Moses impose too 
great a burden upon the people. In the medieval Feast of Fools, it 
annually gave itself a bit of a foolish fling because of its little fear of 
the non-human in the sacred order. And it is significant that this 
comic intrusion into the liturgy began with the singing of the Magnifi- 
cat at vespers, with the words “He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat and hath exalted the humble and meek.” The writer cannot 
possibly approve of such anarchic goings-on, no more than he can 
approve of all the whiskey in Tight Little Island; we must retire to 
the safe vantage point of imbibing these lessons as symbols, but at 
least recognize that their comic point is clear. 

Eliot has said that “human kind cannot bear very much reality.” 
I am not so sure of that. At any rate, he might also have said, were 


he writing a comedy, that men cannot stand too much order. Observe 
the characters who are so classically non-comic: the heretic, who 
sees all reality as simple and reduces a multitudinous creed to a 
single, exacerbating, crusading formula; the scrupulous man who 
reduces the overflowing life of being and the mind to a worrisome 
pin point; the great conquerors, the men who have the universe under 
perfect control and have it forever fixed in an icy stare. 


V 
The Comic and Analogy 


Well then, we must look for a form of order that orders indeed, 
but leaves reality, every iota of yours and mine, intact—multitud- 
inous, different and free, but together at last. This is what we call 
analogical order, and it is the home of the comic. What is it? 

The medieval idea of the analogy of being is a fascinating doc- 
trine. On the surface all it says is that being is the same and one 
everywhere, but everywhere profoundly different. Every difference 
this tremendous drive in the world creates is being and is one. Thus 
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this unity cannot proceed one generative step without creating dif- 
ference (the many) and without creating itself (the one). Therefore, 
it need not move out of itself to be enormously creative, open and 
free. But this is the most fundamental statement of comic anamnesis 
or remembrance: that a thing need not step out of the human to be 
all things, and to achieve the liberty of the children of God. The 
mud in man, the lowermost point in the subway, is nothing to be 
ashamed of. It can produce (St. Thomas would call it potentia 
oboedientialis) the face of God. Aperiatur terra et germinet Sal- 
vatorem. 

What is funny? Things are funny. That they can do this. In 
tragedy the fact of the comic is concealed precisely because the inner 
logic of the action as man moves from unawareness to awareness is 
so extraordinarily logical, tied together and complete (as in the case 
of Oedipus). Nothing is omitted; step calls for step, emotion for 
emotion, word for word. Until we forget, for the logic, that my end 
is my beginning. To recall this, to recall this incredible relation be- 
tween mud and God, is, in its own distant, adumbrating way, the 
function of comedy. 

This anamnesis is accomplished in either of two comic ways. By 
foreshortening the steps between the beginning and the end, or by 
multiplying them—far beyond the perfect logic of tragic action. 
1. By foreshortening: the comic is sudden, and full of surprises and 
skippings of intervening steps; the man of dignity (he could be the 
saint) slips on the banana peel (the beginning of everything). The 
lion is Bottom. The Pope is dust (but wonderful dust). Let us not 
talk of incongruity as the secret clue to comedy, but of congruity, of 
the tie between the earth and Christ, with all the logic omitted. Why 
should we laugh or magnify the Lord? Because this is the way things 
are. 

2. Or by multiplying the intervening steps. So that the bewilder- 
ing vitality of the finite, within the analogical form, goes beyond the 
logic of tragedy and every thing is seen as lively and extraordinarily 
bouncing. This is the method of Rube Goldberg. That this should 
lead to this! And why should comedy not hate forgetfulness, if the 
mud can do this—by what trick of obedience we do not know, but 
shall, ! 

The buffoon exploits his own weaknesses. Falstaff says: “I shall 
turn diseases into commodity.” Gulley Jimson says: “See what my 
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mother became in the years of misery; a great human; a person in 
the grand style. Yes, by God, you need technique to make a good 
job out of life. All you can get. You need to take necessity and 
make her do what you want; get your feet on her old bones and 
build your mansions out of her rock.” And St. Paul said: “I glory 
in my infirmities.” 

Conclusion 


It is ridiculous, in a Catholic world, to be afraid of the irreverent 
in so many secret places. Therefore, the thoughts of the writer, as 
he thinks of the glory of the comic, turn to the Mother of God. In 
the office of the Feast of the Circumcision there are these words which 
think of her: cum essem parvula, placui Altissimo, et de meis vis- 
ceribus genui Deum et hominem. Beatam me dicent omnes genera- 
tiones, quia ancillam humilem respexit Deus. 

Cum essem parvula. When J was small, and very small, I was 
pleasing to the Most High. Does this not seem, we say it with rev- 
erence, to be the final clue to a theory of the comic which, if pitched 
below the theological level, would make stupid sense indeed. The 
sins of comedy are many, but not incarnadine. They are vulgar, but 
being blessedly vulgar—and completely literary in the most decent 
sense of the word—they pass far beyond that world where in the 
morning Walter Pater put in a comma and in the evening took it out. 
The sins of comedy have been many indeed; but they have never 
been in the direction of the fastidious or the aesthetic or the magical. 
Therefore, much will be forgiven it. Comedy, on its own modest level, 
has stood in the adumbrated presence of that Lady who was herself 
surprised that this could lead to that. 

The abyss of the finite, tragedy stands, as it were, in the presence 
of God (abyss calls to abyss). Therefore it does not laugh, no more 
than Christ did. But comedy stands, with full, cognitive confronta- 
tion and remembrance, in the presence of man, down to the last inch 
of the little beastie. And seeing what can come of it, seeing how 
safe and strong a way it is, seeing, through its own ruses and tech- 
niques, what St. Thomas meant by being and poteatia oboedientialis, 
it laughs indeed. For things are funny and a final theory of comedy 
must be as simple as that. May God bring us back away from our 
concocted magics to the magic of being. 
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THE BIBLICAL BASIS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


WILL HERBERG 
I 


Introduction 


AT ITS DEEPEST LEVEL, the conflict between Soviet Communism and 
the free world is a religious conflict. It involves not merely a clash 
of national interest, economic system, and political purpose, though 
these are certainly important. At bottom, it reflects a radical diver- 
gence in the basic attitude to life. In their conception of man’s nature 
and position in the world, of his dignity and responsibility, of his 
relation to his fellow men, to society, and to the Power that is beyond 
man and society, Communism and the faith that underlies American 
democracy confront each other in a conflict that admits of no com- 
promise because it is a conflict of ultimates. Quite literally, it is a 
struggle for the soul of modern man. 

Because the challenge is so fundamental, it demands fundamental 
thinking. We cannot make shift with routine slogans and stereo- 
typed formulas. A responsible re-examination of the spiritual foun- 
dations of our democratic society, and a conscious rededication to 


Eprror’s Note: The National Conference on The Spiritual Foundations of American 
Democracy was held in Washington on November 8-10, 1954. It was one of the most 
noteworthy of a series of recent indications that the nation is increasingly concerned, 
at this critical time in history, to examine its own meaning and religious roots. 
present article, an address by Will Herberg to the Conference, was one of the highest 
moments of the meeting. 
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what we hold to be of enduring value in it, is one of the most urgent 
needs of our time. 

American democratic society, like every other society past and 
present, has its religious presuppositions, though they may not al- 
ways be explicit. In one way or another, directly or indirectly, these 
presuppositions are derived from the biblical tradition that forms the 
core of both Judaism and Christianity, and have little meaning 
apart from that tradition. The connection between our democratic 
values and the religious tradition of our culture is widely acknowl- 
edged, even by secularists. But while it is widely acknowledged, it 
is not always well understood. The American religious mind is 
prone to an oversimple idealism, which sees in religion primarily 
the proclamation of high ideals which the individual is then expected 
to take with him into public life. A more profound religious insight, 
however, soon reveals how complex and many-sided the relation of 
religious ideals to social reality actually is. Religious faith cannot 
be satisfied merely with proclaiming ideals and values, however 
valid. It must somehow also provide an understanding of the re- 
calcitrance of the world in which these ideals are to be realized and 
of the perversities and limitations of the men who are to realize 
them. It must offer a transcendent standpoint of judgment and self- 
criticism, and hold out the hope of a fulfillment beyond the defeats 
and frustrations of everyday life. In the basic convictions of the 
Bible, and of the religious tradition grounded in the Bible, we may 
hope to find the insight, the understanding, and the resources we need 
for responsible action in these times of trouble. 


II 


Basic Convictions of Biblical Faith in Their Relation 
to Democratic Society 





1. God and Man 


Biblical faith is God-centered. It sees man’s proper life as the 
life of responsive love of God and hence love of fellow man. But it 
also knows that man’s actual life is corrupted by idolatrous self- 
love, which disrupts and perverts all human relations. We are 
always prone (as both the theologians and the historians have 
pointed out) to idolize ourselves and our works, to attribute quite 
uncritically final significance to our institutions, to make of our 
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achievements an instrument of pride, power, and self-glorification. 
Such perverse egocentricity is never without its consequences. “Thus 
saith the Lord God: Because you count yourself wise as a god, be- 
hold I bring strangers against you. . . . Your heart was proud be- 
cause of your beauty; you corrupted your wisdom by reason of your 
splendor. [Therefore] I cast you to the ground .. .” (Ezek. 28:6-7, 
17). The Prophets trace all the evils of society to this kind of human 
self-idolatrization, which is at the heart of what the theologians know 
as “original sin.” 

The biblical doctrine of “original sin,” long despised by secular- 
ist thinkers, has now once again revealed its relevance to the deepest 
problems of man and society. As we shall see below, it is one of the 
primary sources of the American constitutional system; it has also 
proven itself to be indispensable for a realistic understanding of 
human nature in politics. So modern-minded a thinker as Richard 
Crossman has found it necessary to acknowledge this. In a recent 
paper, he writes: 

The evolutionary and revolutionary philosophies of progress have both 
proved false. Judging by the facts, there is far more to be said for the 
Christian doctrine of original sin than for Rousseau’s fantasy of the noble 
savage, or Marx’s vision of the classless society.’ 


Man’s proper ordination to God, and his actual alienation from 
Him, is biblically the key to the understanding of the human situ- 
ation, in social and political affairs as in personal existence. As the 
story of the creation and fail of man in Genesis makes clear, when 
man is at one with God, he is at one with himself, with his fellow 
men, and with the world; but when he is at odds with God, he is at 
odds with himself, with his fellow men, and with the world. Aliena- 
tion from God, in the biblical view, inevitably brings self-alienation 


and socia! conflict. 
2. Personality 


But man, despite his waywardness and self-will, is precious in 
God’s sight. Man is made in the “image of God” (Gen. 1:26-27); 
he is potentially the child of God and the object of His redemptive 
concern (Ps. 8:3-4; John 3:16), preserved for a great destiny (Is. 


1R. H. S. Crossman, “Towards a Philosophy of Socialism,” New Fabian Essays 
(Praeger, 1952), p. 8. 
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2:2-4, 11:1-9; Mic. 4:1-6; and other “end-time” passages in the 
Prophets; Rom. 8:18-19; I Cor. 21:9, 15:24-28; II Pet. 2:11-13; 
etc.). That is why, on the human level, every man is indeed an end 
in himself, a person whose worth cannot be measured or compared. 
In an ancient Jewish biblical commentary, it is noted that whereas 
“man stamps many coins with the one seal and they are all alike, 
the Holy One blessed is He has stamped every man with [the same 
seal], yet not one of them is like his fellows. Therefore every man 
must say, For my sake was the world created.” Personality is the 
first of the ethico-religious “values” that the biblical tradition af- 
firms, and it can have no secure grounding apart from that tradition. 


3. Community 


But human existence, in the biblical view, is essentially existence 
in community. The judgment that “it is not good for man to be alone” 
(Gen. 2:18) refers not only to his need for sexual and spiritual com- 
pletion in the woman (and the woman in the man), but also to the 
inherent sociality of man’s nature in the order of creation. The Bible 
never thinks of, or deals with, man outside the context of community, 
which it always understands in terms of covenant. In the Old Testa- 
ment, “the covenant between God and Israel [ is] the formal expres- 
sion of community structure which releases the individual for a new 
freedom in a new society”; while in the New Testament man’s new 
life is understood under the integral figure of his membership in 
the Body of Christ.‘ Martin Buber has truly expressed the biblical 
understanding of human personality in his celebrated dictum: 
“Through the Thou a man becomes an /. The meeting of a man with 
himself can take place only as the meeting of the individual with his 
fellow man.”” In the Bible, man is called into being by God’s word, 
so that his existence is responsive from the very beginning; he is 
called into being to be related personally in love to God and his 
neighbor. This love of neighbor to which he is called is a call to 
community, to cooperation and responsibility. Society is thus a 


2M. Sanh. 4.5. 

5G. Ernest Wright, The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society (SCM, 1954), p. 98. 

4Cp. John A. T. Robinson, The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology (SCM, 1952), 
ch. iii. 

5Martin Buber, J] and Thou (Clark, 1937), p. 20. 
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necessary form of human existence, and as such it is emphatically 
affirmed by Judaism and Christianity, which have always understood 
themselves as social or corporate structures. 

Yet it is of the essence of the Prophetic principle at the heart of 
biblical faith to deny any claims society may make to ultimacy or 
absoluteness. Prophet and apostle know how to live in community 
and yet stand “over against” both society and state in the name of 
man’s vertical relation to God. Society and social institutions do not 
and cannot exhaust man’s significance. Beyond society and social 
institutions is the human person, living in community with his fel- 
lows indeed, but possessing a dimension of existence and a goal of 
life of which society knows nothing. Biblical faith affirms and sanc- 
tions society and culture, but does not sanctify either. Democracy 
thus receives its meaning and limits, 

Totalitarianism utterly destroys both personality and community 
by subjecting society to the state and the individual human being to 
both. Totalitarianism is the self-deification of society incarnated in 
the state. Man is nothing because the state is everything. Atomistic 
individualism, on the other hand, sees man as an isolated self-suf- 
ficient being and ignores the need for community. It leaves man 
lonely, forlorn, and disoriented, an easy prey to the lure of totali- 
tarianism, which promises him a semblance of the community he 
craves—the “togetherness of the whole” in race or party or nation— 
in exchange for a freedom and responsibility that have become un- 
bearable. The two false extremes thus nourish and sustain each 
other; neither of them, neither atomistic individualism nor totali- 
tarianism, corresponds to the true nature and calling of man as the 
Bible understands it. Personality-in-community is, in biblical teach- 
ing, the life for which man is meant, and through which alone he can 
fulfill and realize himself in his ordination to God. It is the funda- 
mental purpose of democracy to provide the most propitious social 
conditions for this life of love of God and neighbor to which man is 
called. 


4. Justice and Equality 


The struggle for justice, which so thoroughly permeates biblical 
thinking that it needs no documentation, is at bottom a struggle 
against the abuse of power by the powerful of the earth, who be- 
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cause of their power are so prone to play the god and forget their 
human limitations and responsibilities. It is a struggle for equality, 
or rather for ever greater equality, in terms of the structures of 
power and privilege in society. Injustice is the fruit of pride and 
self-idolatrization in its social dimension. “He who acts with a high 
hand blasphemes the Lord and shall be cut off from among his 
people” (Num. 15:30). 

American democracy is committed to the ideal and the ethics of 
equality. It sees no justification for any inequality in social life 
except and insofar as it is made necessary by the requirements of 
society, and even then the inequality is regarded as at best a neces- 
sary evil. Ultimately, this radical claim to equality can be justified 
only by a belief in the essential equality of all men in their relation- 
ship to God—positively in their destiny as children of God, nega- 
tively as sinners before God, in whose sight no one can claim any 
pre-eminence over another. Every attempt to establish an equali- 
tarian ethic in exclusively nonreligious, humanistic terms must fail, 
since aside from their God-relationship there is literally nothing in 
which all men are “created equal.” Secular philosophers who reject 
our religious heritage, yet affirm human equality, are not only in- 
tellectually incoherent; they are, quite unwittingly of course, en- 
gaged in destroying the roots of the values they themselves hold most 
precious. . 

Totalitarianism exploits and perverts the thirst for social equality 
in order to bring about the uniformitarian equality of total slavery. 
Irresponsible types of individualism ignore the demand and thus 
play into the hands of totalitarianism. A biblically grounded equali- 
tarianism strives to combine social equality with full recognition of 
the inexpugnable uniqueness that is the mark of personality. 


5. Social Concern 


A profound concern for social justice is one of the most striking 
aspects of biblical spirituality. Authentic biblical thinking, unlike 
Greek idealist philosophy and Oriental mysticism, sees the life of 
man in the world—the world of work and struggle, of economics 
and politics—as real and important, and is therefore deeply con- 
cerned with everything that affects it. In Old Testament spirituality, 
prayers for rain and a clean heart, for good crops and a humble 
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spirit, are combined in a manner that indicates a conviction of the 
integral unity of the human being, in body, soul, and spirit. The 
same conviction, of course, runs through the New Testament. In 
Matthew, the returning Christ is represented as conducting the final 
judgment in terms of man’s readiness to respond to his neighbor’s 
need for food, clothing, and shelter (Mat. 25:31-45). 

Biblical faith calls upon man never to rest so long as there is evil 
in the world, but warns him against deluding himself into believing 
that it is by his hand or in his time that the work can be completed. 
The religious realism of biblical faith here takes its stand against 
the utopianism which imagines that evil and irrationality can ever 
be entirely eliminated from society in our historical existence, as 
well as against the despair that sees all human effort as vain and 
futile. In biblical faith, man is required to take up the task and 
persevere in it; God will complete what in His sight deserves com- 
pleting. This conviction, in however diluted and secularized a form, 
has served as the underlying dynamic of the vast movement for 
social reform that is perhaps the chief glory of Western civilization. 


6. Freedom and Responsibility 


The God-centeredness and personalism of biblical faith both make 
for freedom. In its social and political aspects, freedom is rooted in 
the conviction that God alone is absolute Lord and no man is an- 
other’s master. A celebrated rabbinic interpretation of the biblical 
statement, “Unto Me are the Children of Israel slaves” (Lev. 25:55), 
expands it to read: “Unto Me are the children of Israel slaves—-not 
slaves unto slaves.” Paul proclaims the freedom of man in Christ 
precisely because in Christ he can have but one God and one Lord 
(I Cor. 8:5-6). These affirmations, and the faith in which they are 
grounded, constitute the true and inalienable charter of human free- 
dom. With these words, we may defy all human institutions that 
presumptuously claim for themselves the absolute allegiance due to 
God and to God alone, for in the last analysis “we must obey God 
rather than man” (Acts 5:29). Resistance to self-idolizing institu- 
tions and to totalitarian tyranny is the right of man; it is the right 
of man because it is the call and command of God. The call to 
freedom is a primal word of God. 





*B. Baba Metzia, 10a (B. Kidd, 22a). 
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But it is freedom inseparable from responsibility. “Live as free 
men, not using your freedom as a cloak for evil; but live as servants 
of God” (I Peter 2:16): these words in the first epistle of Peter may 
be taken as summarizing the entire biblical teaching on freedom and 
responsibility. 

Responsibility means openness to the claim of God and fellow 
man, as well as readiness to act and to stand accountable for the con- 
sequences of one’s actions. Democracy cannot exist without such 
responsibility. Totalitarianism, on the other hand, feeds upon and 
encourages the flight from responsibility, for it is responsibility- 
shirking, irresponsible man who makes possible irresponsible author- 
itarian society. 

Biblical faith is a religion of personal commitment and decision. 
It confronts man with a theopolitical demand, “Choose you this day 
whom you will serve” (Josh. 24:15), which can only be met in 
freedom and responsibility. To renounce freedom, or to try to escape 
responsibility is, in this view, to repudiate one’s allegiance to God, 
for the very first thing God requires of us is that we confront reality, 
decide, and act: “I have set before you life and death . . . therefore 
choose life” (Deut. 30:19). The call to decision is testimony to our 
freedom; the injunction to “choose life” is a reminder of our re- 
sponsibility. Freedom and responsibility go together; both are 
rooted in the biblical understanding of man’s relation to God, and 
both constitute a radical denial of every type of totalitarianism, 
which can only survive by destroying both. 

Social solidarity and personal responsibility are the two foci of 
the biblical understanding of man in society, and both are rooted 
in the same religious commitment. “The biblical balance between 
the responsible society and the responsible individual,” G. Ernest 
Wright well points out, “[is] made possible only because of the 
unqualified theocentricity of the faith.” 


Ill 
Biblical Faith and the Democratic State 
The biblical understanding of political power and the state is 


complex, multidimensional, and ultimately ambivalent. On the one 
hand, state power is regarded with great suspicion and subject to 


Wright, op. cit., p. 99. 
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serious qualifications, as ever prone to infringe upon the divine 
sovereignty and to violate the bond of love that should unite man 
and man. When Israel asks for a king, it is interpreted as, in a 
sense, a repudiation of God: “For they have rejected Me from being 
king over them” (I Sam. 8:7). Jesus regards the exercise of lord- 
ship of man over man as the way of the heathen, unworthy of the 
people of God: “You know [he tells his disciples | that those who are 
rulers over the gentiles [i.e., heathen] exercise lordship over them, 
and their great men exercise authority over them; but it shall not 
be so among you” (Mat. 10:42-43). Throughout the entire Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation, there runs the same proud confession 
of faith: “The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord 
is our king” (Is. 33:22). 

Yet biblical thought also understands the necessity for earthly 
government. God gave Israel a king in His “anger” (Hos. 13:11), 
but His anger too is redemptive. Paul saw this clearly when he ad- 
monished: “Let every one be subject to the higher powers, for there 
is no power but of God, and the powers that be are ordained of 
God, .. . [as] a terror to evildoers” (Rom. 13:1, 3), echoing in 
these words the declaration in Proverbs, “By Me kings reign, and 
rulers decree what is just” (Prov. 8:15). This tension between power 
and the state as a necessity of historical life, and indeed an ordinance 
of God for the preservation of mankind, and yet, at the same time, 
as an expression of human self-sufficiency and alienation from God, 
defines the framework in which biblical thinking confronts the prob- 
lem of earthly government. Transposed to the secular level, it is the 
framework in which democracy as we understand it attempts to solve 
its problems. 

Democracy, in the American conception, is essentially a political 
system which strives to combine the necessary use of power for social 
purposes with institutional safeguards against its abuse by tyran- 
nical rulers, oligarchical minorities, and despotic majorities alike. 
American democracy is thus predicated not, as in Rousseauistic 
philosophy, upon a utopian optimism or a delusive “faith in man,” 
but upon the biblical conviction, so mercilessly inculcated by all 
experience and history, and embodied in the doctrine of “original 
sin,” that no man is good enough or wise enough, however good and 
wise he may be, to be entrusted with irresponsible power over 
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others. Just one hundred years ago, in his reply to Senator Douglas 
in Peoria, Ill., on October 16, 1854, Abraham Lincoln formulated 
this insight in a most striking way: 

Judge Dougias, frequently and with bitter irony, paraphrases our argu- 
ment by saying: “The white people of Nebraska are good enough to govern 
themselves, but they are not good enough to govern a few miserable 
Negroes!” Well, I doubt not that the people of Nebraska are and will con- 
tinue to be as good as the average people elsewhere. I do not say to the 
contrary. What I do say is that no man is good enough to govern another 
without that other’s consent. I say this is the leading principle, the sheet- 
anchor, of American republicanism.* 


What Lincoln here calls “American republicanism” we today call 
American democracy. The “leading principle,” the “sheet-anchor,” 
remains the same: a contrite and realistic understanding of the 
possibilities and limitations of human nature in politics. 

The ultimate source of this understanding, which underlies our 
Constitution and constitutional system, was indicated by Lord Bryce 
in his well-known work on the American commonwealth: 


[The American Constitution] is the work of men who believed in original 
sin and were resolved to leave open for transgressors no door which they 
could possibly shut.’ 

The biblical grounding of the democratic conception, as that is 
understood in our constitutional tradition, is thus evident. The 
Founding Fathers, however far from Christian faith many of them 
may have wandered, were still sufficiently close to the Christian tra- 
dition to be permeated with a strong sense of biblical realism in deal- 
ing with human behavior in politics. Because they were possessed 
of this realistic sense they were enabled to avoid anarchy on the 
one side and despotism on the other, and to erect the constitutional 
structure that has served us so well these many years. 

Democracy of this kind derives from an understanding of both 
the “grandeur” and the “misery” of man. It has a strong sense of 
human dignity and of the inviolable rights of the human person as 
a being ordained to God; it has also an unflinching insight into the 


8T. Harry Williams, ed., Abraham Lincoln: Selected Writings and Speeches (Pack- 


ard, 1943), pp. 36-37. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (London: Macmillan, 1889), 2nd ed., 


revised, Part I, chap. XXVI, sec. viii. 
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temptations and corruptions of sin in society. On both counts, 
democracy implies a responsible, constitutional, limited-power state, 
restricting its jurisdiction to those areas where the activities of in- 
dividuals and non-state groups are obviously insufficient to meet 
needs of acknowledged public concern. Democracy of this kind 
recognizes a majesty beyond itself and appreciates the force of 
Jesus’ injunction, “Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s and 
unto God that which is God’s” (Mat. 22:21). As such it stands 
diametrically opposed to the irresponsible, authoritarian, all-per- 
vading, omnicompetent, self-deifying state that prevails under every 
form of totalitarianism. 

Because democracy, to be truly democratic, cannot be absolute 
and must recognize a majesty beyond itself, it cannot exalt itself as 
the supreme value. Democracy may not, therefore, be made the 
object of a religious cult, as so many secular-minded Americans are 
trying to make it in the hope of developing a spiritual dynamic with 
which to meet Communism on the ultimate level. Like every other 
social order or political system, democracy is essentially instru- 
mental and related to proximate ends; it involves “agreement on the 
good of man on the level of performance, without the necessity of 
agreement on ultimates.”"” Democracy acknowledges a “higher law” 
and a higher sovereignty; were it to make absolute pretensions as an 
ultimate principle of life, it would turn itself into a demonic self- 
idolatrizing ideology, repugnant alike to the true democrat and to 
the man of biblical faith. Fortunately, in America, aside from a few 
extravagances here and there, there has never been any widespread 
tendency to turn democracy explicitly into a religious cult and thus 
destroy its democratic meaning. The conviction of the “free Amer- 
ican citizen” has been well expressed by a writer himself of a pro- 
nounced secularist outlook: 

It seems to me [Elliot E. Cohen, editor of Commentary, wrote some two 
years ago] that the free citizen, religious or non-religious, does have at least 
one shared conviction. Whether he professes to believe in God, or professes 
not to believe in God, he has a conviction that there is no god but God. To 
put it another way: I believe that both the religious believer and the man 
of secular faith in the United States come very close to holding in their hearts 
the Hebraic commandment: “Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.” 





General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committee (Harvard, 
1945), p. 27. 
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I take this to mean that whether one believes in some transcendent power or 
not, one does not believe that there is any idea, institution, or individual—a 
man, a nation, an “ism”—that man can accept as God. . . . [The essence is 
that the individual] keep this obdurate recalcitrance in the face of all pro- 
posed faiths and ideologies that would give any political thing suprahuman 
and transcendental value." 


We may note the explicit ascription of this basic democratic prin- 
ciple, which refuses to grant even democracy “suprahuman and 
transcendental value,” to its origins in biblical faith. We may note 
also that while today it is, of course, possible for secular-minded, 
even atheistic thinkers, to hold this democratic principle, it is not a 
principle that can be derived from their philosophies; it depends for 
its very meaning on the biblical faith in a transcendent God and 
could not long survive without being nourished by such faith. It is 
impossible to say “There is no god but God,” it is impossible to deny 
“suprahuman and transcendental” status to any idea, institution, or 
individual, unless we believe in God and affirm the “suprahuman 
and transcendental” beyond men, ideas, or institutions, beyond 
everything of the world. Democracy must, at least implicitly, ac- 
knowledge a majesty beyond itself, or else it will inevitably exalt 


itself to supreme majesty. Lincoln’s phrase, “This nation under 
God,” does not merely reflect the shared conviction of the American 
people; it expresses the very law of life of every responsible, non- 
totalitarian social and political order. 


IV 


Autonomy — Heteronomy — Theonomy 


The problem of democracy and its biblical foundations may be 
approached in a still broader framework. Fundamentally, there 
are three outlooks a man or a culture may adopt in grounding its 
existence. The attitude may be one of autonomy, in which the self, 
individual or corporate, is taken as sufficient unto itself because it is 
held to be the highest reality in the universe, beyond which there is 
nothing. On the social level, this view has found expression in the 
irresponsible individualism that has characterized a certain brand 
of secular “liberalism” up to our own day. Or the attitude may be 
heteronomous; the self, insecure, shattered in its self-sufficiency, 


1Elliot E. Cohen, “The Free American Citizen—1952,” Commentary, September 1952. 
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subjects itself totally to some outside law, yielding its freedom and 
striving to dissolve itself into some larger divinized whole. Totali- 
tarianism, in its fascist or communist versions, is the consummate 
example of heteronomy on the level of social life. The history of 
mankind may well be interpreted as a succession of spasmodic 
efforts to escape from one intolerable extreme by plunging into the 
other. 

Biblical faith rejects heteronomy as demonic and idolatrous; no 
human being, idea, or institution, no matter how good or worthwhile, 
can be granted the absolute and total claim that heteronomy demands. 
But, on the other hand, biblical faith also rejects the self-sufficient, 
self-divinizing autonomy of secular humanism, which is equally 
demonic and idolatrous. As against both, biblical faith proclaims 
the liberating word of theonomy—the grounding of life, individual 
and collective, in God and in God alone, “in whose service is perfect 
freedom” (cp. I Cor. 7:22). Theonomy, of course, stands over 
against autonomy and heteronomy as a transcendent principle of 
responsibility and judgment; it cannot itself be fully embodied in 
any human institution or system without being at the same time, in 
some measure, corrupted and falsified. But there are social orders 
that acknowledge this principle and strive to limit their claims and 
pretensions, and there are others, totalitarian systems, that refuse 
to acknowledge any limits or bounds. Democracy belongs to the 
former; it may best be understood, in this connection, as the insti- 
tutionalization of theonomy on the political level. It includes a built- 
in principle of self-limitation, which helps protect it agains’ *be 
perils of autonomy and heteronomy alike. It takes seriously the in- 
junction so brilliantly expressed by John Donne: 


That thou mayest rightly obey power, her bounds know, 
Those past, her nature and name is changed; to be 
Then humble to her is idolatry. 


Vv 


Conclusion 


Democracy, to be democratic, must find its grounding in something 
beyond itself. This grounding it finds in the convictions and com- 
mitments central to biblical faith. 

1. The democratic emphasis on the individual human being and 
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his rights, as well as on his duties and responsibilities, is grounded 
in the biblical conviction that man is created “in the image of God” 
and possesses a high dignity by virtue of God’s “mindfulness” of 
him (Ps. 8:4-5). 

2. The democratic emphasis that power must be limited and made 
responsible is grounded in the biblical conviction of human sinful- 
ness (i.e., egocentricity), which makes no man good enough or wise 
enough to be entrusted with unlimited, irresponsible power over 
others. 

3. The democratic emphasis that no social] order or institution can 
claim final and absolute significance, and therefore exemption from 
criticism, change, or reform, is grounded in the biblical conviction 
that God alone is absolute and that every human idea, institution, or 
order stands under his continuing judgment (Is. 2:12-19, 40:21-24). 

Democracy’s immense superiority to totalitarianism is not the 
superiority of a perfectly good society. Democracy makes no claim 
to perfection. But it does claim two things for itself: (1) an under- 
lying allegiance to genuinely human values, which totalitarianism 
either explicitly repudiates or cynically perverts; and (2) a built-in 
principle of self-limitation, self-criticism, and self-reform, the like 
of which no totalitarian regime can possess or tolerate. The values 
of democracy are essentially the values that emerge from our re- 
ligious tradition; the built-in principle of self-limitation, self- 
triticism, and self-reform is, in the final analysis, the institutionali- 
zation of the Prophetic conviction of the sovereignty of God and His 
continuing judgment upon man and all his works. Both are rooted 
in biblical faith and have no meaning apart from that faith. 





For almost thirty years, while 
under Stalin, the Soviet people 
were taught to worship nothing 
but the collectivity. As soon as 
the dictator died, Soviet writers 
began speaking for the Person, 
the Man. But all this was too 
much for the Communist party. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
SOVIET WRITING 


MIKHAIL KORIAKOV 


“They say there is a new little project afoot: to 
introduce uniforms for the members of the writers’ 
union. The writers will be classified according to 
genre. For example: red piping for prose, blue 
for poetry, black for the critics. We also shall have 
insignia: an inkwell for prose, a lyre jor poetry, 
and a small club for the critics. And when a critic 
with four clubs in his buttonhole strolls along the 
streets, all the writers he meets on the way will 
stand at attention.” 


THESE WORDS WERE SPOKEN by Mikhail Koltsov, a well-known 
Soviet satirist, at the First Congress of Soviet Writers. The First 
Congress took place in August, 1934. Now, at the close of this year, 
the Second All Union Congress of Soviet Writers will be meeting 
in Moscow.’ And if we look at the record of Soviet literature between 


1This paper was written on the eve of the Second Congress. How much the judgments 
here presented match those of the newly assembled Soviet writers may be gathered 
from the news and magazine reports of the event. Thus in part The New York Times, 
datelined Moscow, Jan. 2: 

“Soviet authors these days are greatly preoccupied with the fundamental dilemma 
of their profession: how to create literature that is politically correct according to the 
Communist party line and yet is diversified, colorful, robust and appealing to the readers. 

“Their concern can be seen throughout the printed record of the Second All-Union 
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the First and the Second Congresses we will see that what Mikhail 
Koltsov said twenty years ago was not just a joke. Though uniforms 
for Soviet writers have not yet been introduced, it can be said that for 
the last twenty years Soviet writers have been in military formation 
—they are all ordered to march in the same direction and to make 
turns as directed. 

Twenty years ago, despite the pressure of the Communist party 
dictatorship, Russia still had various literary groups and unions: 
Pereval (i.e., “Mountain Pass”), the Constructivists, Left Front, 
October, On Guard, Young Guard, to name only few. Along with a 
group which called itself the Russian Association of Proletarian 
Writers there existed an All-Russian Union of Writers which com- 
prised the so-called poputchiki, (“fellow-travelers,” i.e., writers 
working with the Soviet regime but rejecting Communist ideology). 
At that time, before the First Congress, every literary grouping still 
had its own identity, though this held true within narrow limits. Even 
within a literary group each writer could somehow preserve his own 
personality. As the Serapion Brothers used to say—they were a 
literary group which existed in Russia in the twenties—“each of 
us paints his own house a different color, a color of his choice.” Of 
course even then, in the twenties and early thirties, the Party tried 
to curtail, to emasculate, and stultify literature. But at the time 
Soviet writers still raised their voices in protest. For instance, Leonid 
Leonov, one of the most prominent of the Soviet novelists, who was 
at that time a poputchik, a member of the All-Russian Union of 
Writers as distinguished from the Russian Association of Proletarian 
Writers, spoke the following words in the Hertzen House in Moscow, 
in 1931: “We must be careful lest we get a curtailed Soviet version 
of Versailles which would not be of any use to anyone.” 

The twenty years between the first and second Writers’ Congresses 
were indeed a period of literary curtailment. At the First Congress 
in August, 1934, instead of the former diversified literary groupings, 
a single Union of Soviet Writers was established—and I repeat the 


Congress of Soviet Writers, which ended here last Sunday after ten (ays of self-exami- 
nation and soul-searching. . . . 

“In the light of past events, perhaps the most interesting criticism made of the 
authors was that some have indulged in too much lily painting, that they have made 
Soviet life seem more wonderful and Communist leaders more noble than is demanded 
even by the principles of ‘Socialist realism.’” 
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word “single.” Thus, the First Congress was extremely important in 
that it was a turning point toward the unification of Soviet literature. 
At that point it became out of the question “for each writer to paint 
his house a color of his choice.” In the single Writers’ Union every- 
thing has to be cut to fit one pattern—the pattern of so-called “social- 
ist realism.” Therefore, not only was the single Union of Soviet 
Writers created at the First Congress in August, 1934, but a single 
method of so-called “socialist art” was officially introduced as well. 
What this method is like we shall see later. 

Well, the writers who tried even at that turning point to preserve 
their identity and their literary tastes were subjected to reprisal. In 
1936, a year and a half after the first Writers’ Congress, a pogrom in 
Soviet literature began. I have a list of 329 writers who were shot, 
perished in prisons and concentration camps, or disappeared in just 
the two years of 1936-38. This figure, incidentally, includes seven 
members of the board of directors of the Writers’ Union elected at 
the First Congress. The seven are: 1. Mikhail Koltsov, the satirist, 
who had the misfortune to make fun of the project for the regimenta- 
tion of Soviet literature; 2. Ivan Katayev; 3. Vladimir Kirshon; 
4. Boris Pilnyak; 5. Bruno Yasensky; 6. Andrey Alexandrovich; 
and 7. Paolo Yashvili. 

These seven writers, I repeat, were elected by the First Congress 
of Soviet writers into the board of directors of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. Boris Pilnyak and Vladimir Kirshon were shot; Ivan 
Katayev was sentenced to twenty years, and he died in a concentra- 
tion camp. Paolo Yashvili committed suicide in the summer of 1937. 
The rest seem to be still somewhere in exile. Of course, the Soviet 
press says nothing about these missing writers, and it would be in- 
teresting to know how the board of directors of the Writers’ Union is 
going to account for its seven members who will not be present at 
the forthcoming Congress. 

Neither will the first chairman of the Writers’ Union be present 
at the Second Congress. That post was held by Maxim Gorki who 
died in 1936, two years after the First Congress, of which he was the 
chairman. The official Soviet attitude to Maxim Gorki is well known. 
Each year, in connection with the anniversary either of his birth or 
death, Soviet propaganda repeats its standard praise of Gorki as 
“the founding father of Soviet literature.” It was recently even re- 
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ported that Gorki was about to write a book on Stalin. “Gorki was 
dreaming aloud of a book about Stalin,” says Pyotr Pavlenko in his 
essay published in Soviet Literature, “whenever he spoke about it, 
he would screw up his eyes in a special way and break into a happy 
smile. The general outlines of the portrait were evidently already 
clear in his head, and his anticipation of a creative success filled him 
with joy. Another year or two and the book would certainly have 
materialized, but suddenly Gorki died.” 

Of course, it cannot be denied that Gorki contributed a good deal 
to the Communist dictatorship. The question, however, does not by 
any means end here, and the information we now possess makes us 
disbelieve the reports about Gorki writing a book on Stalin. It seems 
that the relations between Gorki and the Communist party leaders 
were, in reality, less simple and less friendly than Soviet propaganda 
was trying to make out. Here are some facts which throw a some- 
what different light on the last days of Gorki (these facts became 
known only recently—I gathered them from the testimony of sev- 
eral postwar escapees). 

Fact 1: In the spring of 1935—i.e., a year before Gorki died—he 
tried to obtain permission to go abroad. He was refused by Stalin 
himself. “You know too much,” said Stalin, “and you easily fall 
under other people’s influence.” 

Fact 2: The day after Gorki’s death a special commission which 
comprised writers close to Gorki examined Gorki’s papers. One 
member of that commission is now living here in New York. He is 
Mr. Gleb Glinka, former secretary of a Moscow magazine Nashi 
Dostizhenia (Our Achievements), the editor of which was Gorki 
himself. Mr. Glinka escaped from Russia during the Second World 
War. He says that the commission examining Gorki’s papers sud- 
denly discovered the diary of the deceased. They began to read it 
but after the first lines the chairman of the commission, Bobryshev, 
stated: “Nobody is to leave the place!” Then he added: “I will 
call the NKVD.” The NKVD men arrived in no time and took away 
both the diary and the members of the commission. The latter then 
had to sign a pledge to keep the whole matter secret. All this is told 
us by Mr. Glinka, and what he tells can be corroborated by other 
sources. Alexander Orlov, the former high-ranking NKVD official 
in his book Stalin’s Secret Crimes, recently published in New York, 
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says: “After Gorki’s death, NKVD officials found among his papers 
some carefully hidden notes. When Yagoda finished reading these 
notes, he swore and said: ‘What is bred in the bone never gets out 
of the flesh!’ ” 

These are the recently discovered facts concerning relations be- 
tween Maxim Gorki and the Communist rulers. And while we are 
told by the Soviets that Gorki was “murdered by his doctors on 
orders of the enemies of the people from the Trotsky-Bukharin 
camp,” the facts make us suspect that Gorki was murdered indeed— 
only the murderers belonged to another camp, that of the Kremlin 
rulers. Thus the Second Soviet Writers’ Congress will miss not only 
the seven members of the board of directors but the chairman of the 
Writers’ Union as well. 

Let us look for other prominent figures who were present at the 
First Congress and will not be present at the Second. We know that 
there was a delegation of foreign writers at the First Congress. The 
leading role in this delegation was played by the French writer 
André Malraux. In fact, he spoke at the congress three times, and 
one of his speeches was made in the name of the entire delegation. 
There is no doubt that Malraux still retains a place in the memory 
of Soviet readers. His novels—Man’s Fate and Man’s Hope—were 
widely read in Soviet Russia. But what happened to Malraux in the 
span of twenty years between the two Soviet Writers’ Congresses? 
On the eve of the Second Congress, the Soviet reader must ask such 
questions as “Why is there nothin. in the Literary Gazette about 
Malraux’ new books?” and “Will he come to the Second Congress 
of Soviet Writers?” But there is no way for the Soviet reader to 
know why the author of Man’s Fate and Man’s Hope will not come 
to Moscow. At that time, twenty years ago, Malraux came to Moscow 
as an anti-Fascist writer. But after visiting Soviet Russia, after see- 
ing with his own eyes what the Communist regime leads to, he real- 
ized that there was small if any difference between Fascism and 
Communism. Today, as we know, Malraux is not only an anti- 
Fascist but also an anti-Communist. In the spring of 1952, a dis- 
cussion was held in Paris on the topic “The Culture of the Twentieth 
Century.” André Malraux was one of the speakers. In his address 
he spoke about the position of art and literature in Soviet Russia. 


I remember the words of Eisenstein who complained to me that he was 
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no longer able to create films. He was unable to do it because he was 
required to submit a scenario. When Eisenstein filmed Potemkin he had 
only seven weeks at his disposal. He was left alone, he made the picture— 
it won approval and success—“and now instead of trusting me, they are 
afraid and demand a detailed scenario beforehand. I can create nothing of 
my own in such conditions. . . .” As a result, he, the greatest Soviet film 


director, was unable to create anything except historical operas on the screen. 


Recognized throughout the world as an art critic and the sul 
of such recent books as The Psychology of Art and The Voices:df 
Silence, Malraux in his speech discussed two works by Soviet 
painters: Dudnik’s “Inspection Committee,” and Gerasimov’s “Voro- 
shilov.” Using these examples, Malraux showed how the method of 
so-called “socialist realism” destroys art and turns painting into 
color photography. No, Malraux will not come to the Second Con- 
gress of Soviet Writers. 

Neither will Theodore Plivier, the German writer who attended 
the First Congress. In 1948 Theodore Plivier broke with the Com- 
munists and wrote three wonderful novels about World War II: 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Berlin; like Malraux, Theodore Plivier is now 
fighting against Communism. 

So much about the writers who attended the First Congress and 
will not be present at the second. Now let us turn from personalities 
to issues, to the problems of the forthcoming Congress of Soviet 
Writers. The first problem is, of course, that of socialist realism. 
These days there is a lot of talk in the Soviet press about the subject. 
Pravda, the central organ of the Communist party, recently published 
an article entitled “Under the Banner of Socialist Realism,” by the 
poet Alexei Surkov who is Secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Under the title “The Chief Task of Socialist Realism is to arouse the 
Revolutionary Understanding,” Pravda also published several letters 
of Maxim Gorki concerned with the problem. In Pravda’s introduc- 
tion Gorki is referred to as “the genius who laid the cornerstone of 
the literature of socialist realism.” 

Now let us see what socialist realism is. What does it call for? 
And what did Soviet literature achieve “under the Banner of Social- 
ist Realism?” First, let us give some thought to the meaning of 
realism as such, What is realism? Is it the depiction of actual life? 
{n that case literature contains nothing but realism. Because every- 
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thing, aosolutely everything in it—even dreams, even delirium—is 
a part of life. Was Gogol, to take but one instance, a realist? We 
remember a scene in Gogol’s Inspector General—the scene in which 
Khlestakov’s letter is being read in the city governor’s house. In the 
letter Khlestakov called the trustee of the local charitable institu- 
tions, Zemlianika, “a veritable pig in a skullcap.” Artemil Filip- 
povitch Zemlianika objected to this: “It is not even witty,” said he. 
“God knows what he’s saying—a pig in a skullcap! Altogether 
unreasonable. Where do you see pigs wearing skullcaps?” Zem- 
lianika’s is the true realistic approach to life and literature. But 
what about Gogol—Gogol who described how a nose, which broke 
away from a face, wandered over St. Petersburg? Or how an official 
rose from his grave and roamed about in search of the overcoat that 
had been stolen from him. In Gogol’s description the pens in an 
office creaked like a cart full of brushwood riding along in a forest. 
The trustee Zemlianika could easily have said about Gogol’s works: 
“Altogether unlikely.” Hundreds of books have been written about 
Gogol: he was characterized both as a romantic and as a realist. 
Does not the example of Gogol show that the concept of “realism” 
is loose, vague, and contradictory? In my opinion, it does. 

And if the Communist pundits prefaced the word “realism” with 
the word “socialist,” it did not become less vague and less contra- 
dictory. The meaning of “socialist realism,” therefore, is unclear 
to this day. During the twenty years that separate the First Congress 
of Soviet Writers from the Second Congress many discussions were 
held in order to find a definition of socialist realism. In 1934, im- 
mediately after the First Congress, such a discussion was conducted 
for several months. Similar discussions were repeated in 1948 and 
in 1951. And what was the result? Last summer, on June 3, 1954, 
Pravda printed a large two-page article, under the heading “In 
Favor of Socialist Realism,” which tells us that the method of social- 
ist realism has not yet taken root in Soviet literature. The author 
of the article, Viktor Ermilov, speaks as follows: 

The main questions which warrant discussion in the writers’ community 
are the problems of the struggle for socialist realism as a method of true 
artistic portrayal of life in its revolutionary development, for further deepen- 
ing this method, for the principles of Party adherence in literature, and the 
struggle against deviations from socialist realism which can impede accom- 
plishment of the great tasks confronting our literature. 
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Thus, despite all the discussions that were held during the last twenty 
years on the problems of socialist realism, despite all the Party 
directives and the political education of Soviet writers, despite the 
whole twenty-year struggle for socialist realism, this method has not 
taken root in Soviet literature. Why? 

In the quotation from Ermilov’s article which I have just cited, 
I would like to underscore two lines—namely those about “socialist 
realism as a method of portrayal of life in its revolutionary develop- 
ment.” As a matter of fact socialist realism is not realism at all, 
and one Soviet poet, Ilya Selvinsky, pointed out in a discussion that 
it would be better, instead of “socialist realism,” to say “socialist 
symbolism.” In 1950, when the present secretary of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union, Alexei Surkov, was on a visit to England, he was 
asked to define socialist realism. This is what he said. 


The difference between the realism of the nineteenth century and that of 
revolutionary Russia lies in the fact that, whereas Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
called back, Soviet literature calls forward. We have broken a breach in the 
wall of the future and we feel that wind of the future on our face. 


Therefore this portrayal—or, if we use Ermilov’s words, this 
portrayal of life in its revolutionary development—is the portrayal 


of the future, not of life but of what life should be. And if we read 
any recent works of Soviet writers written according to the prescribed 
rules of socialist realism, we will see that those works actually are 
not novels or short stories but fairy tales. Many a novel that won 
the Stalin Prize—for example, Galina Nikolaeva’s Harvest—has no 
relevance at all to the reality of life in the Soviet Union. 

But let us look deeper into the problem. We have just seen that 
the method of socialist realism (or shall we now say symbolism) lays 
upon the writer the obligation of presenting a positive, dynamic and 
optimistic picture of the Soviet scene. Now this may not be too 
difficult when it comes to describing the construction of a new power 
station, as in Babaevsky’s novel Cavalier of the Golden Star, or lay- 
ing a pipeline in Siberia, as in Azhaev’s novel Far from Moscow. But 
when this method of socialist realism is applied to human relation- 
ships, then its fallacy appears. For everyone knows that it is much 
easier to portray wicked, corrupt, negative types than those who are 
naturally good. The nineteenth-century Russian writers made several 
attempts at creating a positive hero, but these attempts always fell 
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flat. Goncharov’s positive men and Turgenev’s Solomin are uncon- 
vincing. Only Dostoevsky’s Prince Myshkin rings true—but he was 
an idiot. One may write from the heart only of what one intimately 
knows: man’s knowledge of himself began at the Fall, with a capital 
F. But what does this biblical lesson mean to the Communists? They 
refuse to accept this knowledge because they actually set out to create 
a new type of humanity. It is here that the problem of socialist 
realism really shows its horns. Suppose a Soviet author portrays, 
with even average conviction—let alone any gusto—the machina- 
tions of evil in the characters of his novel—then what? Such a novel 
would bear a dangerous implication that somewhere, somehow, the 
communist experiment has broken down. It is true that any “nega- 
tive” types in a Soviet setting may be presented as the last desperate 
manifestation of the old capitalist regime. But such a reference is 
not valid any longer: the new regime has already existed for thirty- 
seven years, and it becomes more and more difficult to put the blame 
on the past. When we read an article in the magazine Soviet Litera- 
ture (by Boris Ryurikov, a leading Party critic and editor-in-chief 
of the Literary Gazette) under the heading “The Handling of Nega- 
tive Characters in Fiction,” we understand that this is an acute and 
very touchy problem. In order to get around it, some Soviet writers 
thought out a special theory—the bezkonfliktnost or “no-conflict” 
theory. This occurred in 1952, when the playwright Nicholas Virta, 
in a long review of a picture The Village Doctor, praised that picture 
for having solved a problem which had long baffled Soviet writers 
and especially dramatists, namely, the problem of constructing a 
plot from which all conflict was absent. While in the past, said 
Virta, traditional drama had always centered on a clash between 
opposing forces, between good and bad, this was no longer possible 
or desirable, for—he said—conflict of this kind no longer occurred 
in everyday Soviet life. By producing a script which did not rely on 
conflict—concluded Virta—the scriptwriter had, therefore, set an 
example for the whole Soviet literature. 

It is no wonder that in such conditions Soviet literature found 
itself in a blind alley. There is, for one thing, a lot of talk now in 
the Soviet press about reviving satire. Indeed, Malenkov himself 
said that Soviet literature needs new Gogols and Saltykov-Shched- 
rins. But in spite of all Party directives nothing genuinely satirical 
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and gay appears in the pages of Soviet publications. And we know 
why! Once Hertzen said that “nobody laughs in the presence of a 
police officer.” But today’s Russia is like a vast police station. At 
the Communist police station there are only vain attempts at smiles 
and, in the literature under police observation, only meager humor, 
and no satire at all. If you look at Krokodil, you will see that in the 
Soviet land the humor has ceased to be humor; jokes and anecdotes 
have become official sermons; boredom has taken possession of the 
publications supposed to be satirical. The same boredom pervades 
the whole Soviet press and the whole of Soviet literature. Many a 
Soviet writer is at present engaged in rewriting and readjusting his 
earlier writings to the zigzags of the party line. Mikhail Sholokhov 
rewrote his only two novels—The Silent Don and Seeds of Tomor- 
row. Olga Forsh rewrote her novel Clad with Stone. Panterov re- 
wrote his novel Bruski. Boredom, boredom and boredom. . . . 

In the spring of 1953, almost immediately after Stalin died, there 
were several attempts to break that spell of boredom. Soviet writers 
as well as the common man in Russia obviously expected some sort 
of change. As early as April 16, 1953, i.e., only six weeks after 
Stalin died, the Leningrad poetess Olga Berggolts wrote an article 
which was in fact a passionate appeal for a return to humanity in 
Soviet poetry. Let us listen to her own words: 


In a great many of our lyrical works the most important thing is lacking: 
humanity, the human being. I don’t mean that human beings are not pre- 
sented at all. Indeed they are human beings of all types and professions; we 
are confronted with bulldozer and steamshovel operators; we are confronted 
with horticulturalists—often well, sometimes brilliantly, described. But they 
are all seen from the outside; and the most important thing of all is lacking 
in our poetry—a lyric hero with an individual relationship to the world, to 
the countryside. 


So wrote Olga Berggolts, the Leningrad poetess, in April, 1953, 
six weeks after Stalin’s death. This was something new, I would 
say even revolutionary. Because it was not the collective or collec- 
tive effort but the man, the person, who was being taken here as the 
real hero. The man, the individual “with an individual relationship 
to the world.” In this the young poetess expressed not only her own 
aspirations but those of the millions of Soviet people as well. Of 
course, Olga Berggolts was soon followed by others. The peasant 
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poet, Alexander Tvardowsky, wrote a poem “Distance Beyond Dis- 
tance,” in which he protested against Party tutelage. Then, at an 
All-Union Conference of Young Critics, Konstantin Paustovski, the 
story-teller, called for a rejection of the made-to-order play or novel. 
And in October, 1953, came Ehrenburg’s article, in which he boldly 
said: 

An author is not a piece of machinery. An author writes a book not 
because he knows how to write, not because he is a member of the Union 
of Soviet Writers and may be asked why he has published nothing for so 
long. An author does write a book because he finds it necessary to 
tell people something of himself, because he is “sick” with his book, because 
he has seen people, things, and emotions that he cannot help describing. 


Finally, the December, 1953, issue of the magazine New World— 
under the editorship of Alexander Tvardowsky — published an 
article by Pomerantsev “On Sincerity in Art.” The author of this 
remarkable article announced that he stood for individuality and 
trueness to self. 

The trend was obvious, Soviet writers were speaking for the in- 
dividual, the man. That was fascinating. For almost thirty years, 
while under Stalin, Soviet people were taught, even trained, to wor- 
ship nothing but the collective, the Party, the State. But as soon 
as the dictator died and Soviet writers got an opportunity to speak 
their minds, they spoke for the Man, the Person. Is this not full of 
deep religious meaning? 

But all this was, of course, too much for the Communist party. 
On May 25, 1954, Pravda carried a long article by Alexei Surkov, 
the head of the Union of Soviet Writers. Surkov attacked Pom- 
erantsev’s article. He said: 

Pomerantsev’s harmful article is essentially directed against the founda- 
tions of our literature—against its close link with life, against its Communist 
ideology, against the Leninist principle of Party adherence in literature, 
against the most important requirements of socialist realism. 


On June 6, 1954, Komsomolskaya Pravda assailed Ehrenburg. 
It plainly announced that Ehrenburg had forgotten the “instructions 
of the Party.”” Thus a new purge began in the Soviet literature. 


*There were various pieces of evidence for the appearance of a “softer line” at the 
Second Congress. Thus with relation to Ehrenburg himself, The New York Times cor- 
respondent writes (Moscow, Dec. 16): 

“Earlier, in commenting on the alleged mistakes made by Ilya Ehrenburg in his 
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Alexander Tvardowsky was removed from the post of Chief Editor of 
the New World.’ Several writers were expelled from the Union of 
Writers. The brief season of hope due to the changes which followed 
Stalin’s death had apparently ended. Now more than ever Soviet 
literature is in a blind alley. At the beginning of this year the Party 
commissars started preparing the Second Writers’ Congress. It was 
scheduled for September first, then postponed to November. Now 
they say it will be meeting at the end of the year. Everything is 
blanketed in the mist of uncertainty. But for us these difficulties 
which the Communist party has even with scheduling of the Writers’ 
Congress are a hopeful sign. It is a sign of secret, internal, spiritual 
resistance from the people who want Russian literature to serve the 
Man and not the Communist party. And this is how it was before the 
Communist revolution. I would like to end with Nicholas Berdyaev’s 
words on the basic motif of Russian literature. In 1904, Berdyaev 


wrote: 


Russian longing for the meaning of life—that is the basic motif of Russian 
literature; that is the innermost essence of the soul of the Russian intellec- 
tual. . . . How is the Russian intellectual reflected in the works of Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky? Pierre Bezukhy, Prince Andrey, Levin, Nekhludov, Ras- 
kolnikov, Ivan Karamazov, Stavrogin, and others. All of them live by a 
continual internal effort to discover the meaning of life, God, good and evil; 
they seek religion. Their individual lives were made up of the ultimate 
problem of human existence. 


Thus wrote Berdyaev. The twenty years of Soviet literature were 
the years of spiritual struggle. In 1953-54 this struggle reached its 
height. This proves that the innermost essence of the Russian soul 
has not been lost. And it gives us the hope that Russian literature 
will find again its basic motif. 


novel ‘The Thaw’ and Vera Panova in ‘The Seasons,’ Mr. Surkov (secretary of the 
Writers’ Union) made the unexpected remark that two writers had the ‘inalienable 
right’ to concentrate their attention on criticism of the ‘dark sides’ of Soviet life. Their 
mistakes lay in other directions, Mr. Surkov said. Mr. Ehrenburg sat a few feet away 
on the speaker’s platform hearing his works criticized.” 

8A more forgiving attitude was adopted by the Second Congress. Tvardowsky was 
elected to the board of directors of the Union of Soviet Writers, along with two other 
Soviet writers who were under bitter criticism before the Congress met: Vera Panova 


and Vassily Grossman. 





A UNIVERSITY SECTION 


THE COMMON GOOD 


Periodically this review will publish a section 
within which it will ask the scholars of its own 
university to comment on different phases of our 
national or international situation or to describe 
current university work that is relevant to this con- 
temporary picture. We begin with a discussion of 
the theme of The Common Good by members of 
the department of political philosophy. 


Some General Principles 


THE HOT AND COLD waks of this generation have once again brought 
into sharp focus a basic moral principle, packed with far-reaching 
political significance. To die for one’s country, Cicero said, is a 
noble thing. In saying this it might well be that he spoke a truth 
whose comprehension eluded the Roman legal mind. For his state- 
ment involves far more than mere sentiment. It transcends the action 
of any battle field and reaches deep into the theory of values. It 
assumes the transcendental value of the individual good while at 
the same time it emphasizes the organic nature and supremacy of 
the common good. Only if both the individua] and the common good 
are of great value in themselves can the sacrifice of one’s life for the 
common good be a noble thing. Only if man has a destiny which lies 
beyond the reaches of the common good can such a sacrifice be 
reasonable. 

The Ciceronian dicta presumes the existence of a mutual relation- 
ship between two realities, the individual good and the common 
good. Furthermore this relation is a value or moral relation and con- 
sequently not one of force. Otherwise the sacrifice of the individual 
good for the common good would be tantamount to failure. For he 
would not have died for the community in the name of a value to 
which he consents, but in the face of force majeure 
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This relation, as others, has a constant and a variable. The con- 
stant is founded in the organic nature of political society; the vari- 
able in the concrete historical demands of the common good. These 
demands will vary with the changing economic, social, cultural and 
political needs of a people. In other words, the mutual relation be- 
tween the individual good and the common good is not static, a kind 
which, once achieved, will endure for all times. For example, cen 
turies ago perhaps there was no need for social security benefits 
and an old age pension; but today, especially in a highly industrial- 
ized society, built for the most part on short-term labor contracts, 
the common good would seem to demand both, for the benefit of the 

individual and the good of all. 

* Tn its essential aspects this mutual and scsipronal relation between 
the individual good and the common good is rooted in the nature of 
man in both its temporal and eternal phases. In its existential aspects 
it is intimately connected with the basic problems of freedom and 
authority—i.e., with the rights of a human person and the extent of 
governmental authority—with the basic need of individual initiative 
and governmental intervention in that initiative. 

If the common good of a political society can ask and even de- 
mand in justice the sacrifice of one person’s good and life, can it 
demand the same of every one of its members? Is there a limitation 
to such demands? What is the foundation for such limitations? On 
the other hand, if the individual is a person destined by God to a 
life above and beyond the state, if there are whole areas in a person’s 
life not subject to the demands of a political society, how is it pos- 
sible for the good of the individual to be subject to the common 
good? Is there anything in the nature of the common good which 
provides a solution for these apparent contradictions? 

Current as well as ancient ideologies have attempted to explain 
the relationship betwen the individual good and the common good. 
Most of these attempts have ended in failures because they have in 
reality denied either the reciprocity of the relation or have stressed 
beyond limits its organic nature. If too much stress is placed upon 
the organic nature of the common good, then the political common 
good becomes the only and ultimate reality. As a consequence the 
individal good ceases to be a reality with a distinct and separate 
value of its own and is entirely subordinated in all its phases to the 
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common good. This leads to the destruction of all personal freedom 
and individual initiative. Human life in its economic, social, re- 
ligious and cultural phases is planned by the state. 

On the other hand, if the mutual reciprocity of the relation is 
denied, its organic nature is ignored. As a consequence the good of 
the individual becomes the only reality and is to be preferred in 
all instances to the common good. It may seem strange that these 
two essentially different theories, the one deifying the common good 
and the other the individual good, have this in common: both of 
them are destructive of all personal freedom and individual initia- 
tive, the one through totalitarianism, the other through anarchy. 

Mediating between these two extremes is a third theory. This 
theory is not eclectic even though it accepts the modicum of truth 
found in the two extremes. This theory is not a new one but is as 
old as Christianity itself. It is valid not only because it works but 
precisely because it is derived from an adequate estimation and 
consideration of the permanent and historically variable nature of 
man. 
The facets of human activities are many and diverse. Through 
these man socializes himself into the family, friendship groups, in- 
dustrial and cultural organizations. Consequently, the over-all so- 
ciety in which man “lives, breathes and has his being” is pluralistic. 
Each organization serves a special, a changing and an immediate 
need of civilized man. Although it is evident that human nature 
proliferates in social pluralism, nevertheless if man’s needs are to be 
adequately and constantly served, this social pluralism must develop 
into a higher synthesis. It must lead to the formation, on a superior 
level, of a new form of coexistence, a new unity. Social diversity 
postulates an ordered pluralism or chaos is inevitable. 

This ordered pluralism, this new unit, the most perfect of human 
contrivances, is the unitas ordinis politici, the commonwealth, the 
state. In virtue of this new unity, the people strive singly and in 
groups for the enrichment of an order in which they may enjoy sta- 
bility, security and peace, together with an ample freedom to develop 
a prosperity in which all may share. The maintenance and pro- 
motion of this ordered liberty is the peculiar task of the state. In 
order to achieve this end, political society, unlike any other social 
organization, is endowed with sovereignty. Sovereignty arises from 
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the very existential nature of the common good. “For where there 
are many men together and each one is looking after his own interest, 
the multitude would be broken up and scattered unless there were 
also an agency to take care of what appertains to the common- 
wealth.” The common good thus becomes a standard and reason for 
the use of political power—to which the individual and his social 
group must conform. 

The common good is, therefore, the maintenance and promotion 
of the good life. In its existential nature it is a concrete thing or 
many things. It includes material goods and mutual services. It 
embraces good customs and wise institutions, built upon and adapted 
to the heritage, the traditions and culture of a people. It comprises 
the concrete, constitutional order of law and justice. It demands 
moral rectitude, public virtues, and at times even heroism in the 
lives of its individual members. It is a way of life, liberty and friend- 
ship oriented through the common good for the good of all, while 
not neglecting the individual good of the human persons whose ulti- 
mate goal trancends this felicitas externa. 


Two opposing diseases 


Here it may be important to point out the two varieties of excess 
and deficiency in the political life of what might be called the Far 
Left and the Far Right. Over against the deeply historical and actual 
nature of the common good, the Far Left is often guilty of a form 
of planning that smacks of pure intellectualism and a contempt for 
the long traditions of the people. But the Far Right also has its sin 
against the historical and perpetually varying aspect of the common 
good. It tends to make a god of the status quo and to reject all 
change, all healthy adaptation to new circumstance and need. 

While there is no basis for an innate antipathy between the in- 
dividual good and the common good considered in their essential 
nature it would be erroneous to conclude that there existed a pre- 
established harmony between them in their existential or historical 
nature. For human experience has revealed the simple but im- 
portant fact that diverse and conflicting interests develop in every 
community, and for one reason or another people attach themselves 
to these interests. In most communities there may be found an 
agricultural or an industrial interest, a money or a landed interest, 
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a cultural or racial interest, and a political interest. Motivated by 
one or more of these conflicting interests, it not infrequently happens 
that individuals or groups espouse a cause or seek an objective whose 
attainment will deprive other individuals or groups of their funda- 
mental rights and freedom and thus seriously hamper the state in 
its essential duty of maintaining and promoting the common good. 
When this happens and private organizations or individual initiative 
are unable or unwilling to right the wrong, the common good of all 
demands the intervention of the state. 

It was certainly not for the good of the American people that a 
whole segment of them had been deprived for so long a time from 
contributing to or participating in the common good. The good life 
of freedom, equality and justice was neither maintained nor pro- 
moted by denying the constitutional guarantees to so many Ameri- 
cans because of their color. The rights and duties of a minority are 
a very important element in the common good. 

Nor was it for the good of the American people as a whole to 
maintain in its midst a political party which refused to function with- 
in the framework of the American way of life. Neither the individual 
good nor the common good would be promoted by maintaining a 
political party whose objectives and manner of achieving them were 
diametrically opposed to American ideals and a democratic society. 

Thirdly, no one will deny that private industry and individual 
initiative are most essential for the common good of the United 
States. Both individuals and organizations will in justice claim the 
“right to the fruits of their industry and to the means of making their 
industry fruitful.” But what is to be said of a private industry which 
exploits the resources of the public land and denies to the people of 
that land even minimum services in return? 

The economic order is not an end in itself, but is an institutional 
means to assist man to meet his temporal responsibilities viewed in 
the light of his ultimate goal. Production of goods is intimately 
linked to distribution of income, and, where such distribution fails 
to meet or satisfy human needs, the organization whose chief func- 
tion is the maintenance and promotion of the temporal welfare has 
not only a right but a duty to intervene in the economic order. 

Private enterprise has obviously contributed to the common good, 
but it has also on occasion detracted from it. Its history has varied. 
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In an exaggerated pursuit of wealth it can neglect the happiness and 
dignity of the human person and family. State intervention in terms 
of minimum wage and maximum hours, social insurance for un- 
employment, disability and old age, has done much to restore the 
dignity of the human person in an industrial economy. 

In very recent times the common good of the people of the United 
States has demanded the intervention of sovereignty in the social, 
political and economic life of America. The measures taken by the 
government were desegregation, outlawing of a political party, and 
public ownership. In each one of these instances two basic political 
principles have been involved. The first is the use of sovereignty 
and the second is the prudence of the measure adopted to right the 
wrong. The first finds its justification in the objective norm for the 
use of political power, the common good. The second must be tested 
in the light of social experience and where it is found inadequate, 
corrected in view of the common good. But this involves a careful 
discussion of “the practical judgment.” 

ARTHUR A. NORTH 


I 
The Practical Judgment 


EVEN AS SCHOOLBOYs we learn to memorize that the primary function 
of government is the promotion of the common good. It would be very 
pleasant if we could learn as easily by rote what the common good 
is in any particular situation. It is easy to define the common good 
philosophically. But to define sociologically just what social arrange- 
ment will give the general idea its concrete expression is a much more 
difficult problem, one that requires vision, insight, greatness of mind. 
St. Thomas remarked that, in particular instances, only the just man 
could really say what a just act would be. The general principles 
can guide a person; they can never automatically determine for him 
the action which promotes the comraon good. In a dynamic, chang- 
ing world, it is only the just man who can really decide, and he can- 
not always be absolutely sure he is correct. 

This truth needs vigorous restatement today in view of the great 
uncertainties which Catholics must face in working for the common 
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good. More than ever there is need of vigorous and courageous de- 
cision; more than ever must this decision be made in the face of 
uncertainties; more than ever do men need the virtues of the just man 
who can decide, not on the basis of an infallible certitude, but on 
the basis of a prudent judgment, what seems to be the just act in a 
given situation. 

The extent of the uncertainties should be quite clear. We are 
living in a rapidly changing world, marked by striking innovations— 
whether it is planning space ships, applying atomic energy, or pre- 
paring antifertility pills; it is a world marked by extensive communi- 
cation of ideas, contact of different cultures, conflicting interests on 
a global scale. Thus one repeatedly faces the problem: shall priests 
become workers; shall segregation laws be flouted; shall traditional 
forms of paternalism be rooted out with the risk of shattering a social 
structure in order to achieve more personal liberty; shall workers be 
helped to greater political power; shall one promote the glory of 
God by tolerating a situation of tyranny, rather than resorting to re- 
volt against the tyranny; how does one adjust the practices of the 
Catholic Faith to the customs of a pagan culture? These and a thou- 
sand other situations call for action and decision. In many cases 
there are few precedents; there is distressing lack of adequate in- 
formation; there is the rapid unfolding of new social phenomena. 
In many cases there are few alternatives, and no one of them com- 
pletely desirable. In most cases, time is running out. This is the 
context within which social policy must be determined and decisions 
for action must be made. There are principles to guide, but there 
are no principles that will infallibly guarantee the right concrete 
action for the common good. Here there is need of the judgment of 
the just man, guided by prudence, and one can never have absolute 
certitude that he is right. 

This does not mean that sound and certain judgments about the 
common good are not possible. They are. If an employer prevents 
the organization of his employes because he claims they have no 
right to organize, he is asserting a practical judgment that is morally 
wrong. If he opposes their organization because he is convinced that 
this particular union in these particular circumstances would hinder 
the interests of the employes rather than help them, he is making a 
practical judgment which is open to question and dispute. The va!id- 
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ity of his judgment will depend on a number of factors: (a) the 
extent of his information about the actual situation; (b) his com- 
plete grasp of the nature of the moral principle involved and his 
sincere determination to fulfill it; (c) that sense of the just thing to 
do which springs from a combination of this information, this high 
moral purpose, and an insight into the real significance of the issues 
involved. One of the most stirring examples of this type of judg- 
ment is perhaps the letter of Cardinal Gibbons to Cardinal Simeone 
setting forth the reasons why the Knights of Labor should not be 
condemned. In his opposition to many other members of the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy at the time, he showed a wonderful command of the 
relevant information, a fine awareness of the moral principles in- 
volved, and insight into the relationship of the principles to the 
practical situation at hand. The Cardinal was on controversial 
ground, but history has eloquently indicated the justice of his prac- 
tical judgment. 

In the presence of uncertainty, then, how do issues become re- 
solved? In the first place, the common consensus of sincere men, 
learned in moral principles and competently: informed in the field, 
would be one strong norm for the common good. This appears to be 
the case with the question of firm policies of desegregation in the 
United States. It appears to be the case in the rather general con- 
sensus that comanagement is not desirable in the United States at 
the present time. 

On party lines 


However, this is not the area of the greatest problem. That occurs 
when consensus does not prevail, or where competent information 
is lacking, or where sincerity is questionable, but where interested 
people assert their practical judgment as if it were eternal truth. 
This is the danger presented by those who desire to impose a social 
policy as if it were part of the deposit of Faith. It is the danger of 
those Catholics among whom a program becomes a “line,” an opin- 
ion becomes an “ideology,” and a practical judgment becomes an 
infallible dogma by which to proclaim as excommunicated all those 
who do not conform. 

This is a terribly serious danger because, in the presence of rapid 
social change, a practical policy which is right and just today may 
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not be right and just tomorrow. Secondly, the man who makes the 
judgment might judge differently if he had more information; but. 
under the pressure of events, he may have had to judge and act be- 
fore adequate information was available to him or to anyone else. 
Thirdly, it often happens that only the unfolding of events reveals 
whether a judgment was right or wrong, sometimes whether it was 
just or unjust. 

Therefore it is apparent how careful Catholics must be in trying 
to arrive at a policy for the common good in the presence of un- 
certainties. The right to opinion must be carefully guarded; the 
right to objection carefully supported; and people must neither be 
read out of the Church for matters of practical judgment in the 
midst of uncertainty, nor given a false sense of security by being led 
to believe that their disputable programs enjoy the validity of an 
article of Faith. 

There are two very serious consequences to this danger. There is 
always the possibility that the Church may become identified with a 
temporary program, a concrete social policy, a particular culture, 
and thus suffer in her catholic apostolate to all men. She must be 
tireless in her work for justice for the workingmen, but she must 
never be exclusively the Church of the workingmen. She must be 
relentless in having the dignity of Black and Yellow and White 
acknowledged by the whole world, but she must never be exclusively 
the Church of the Negro any more than she is the Church of the 
White. If the Church should ever become the “bourgeois” Church, 
or the “Church of the West,” if it should ever allow itself to be 
identified with a particular culture, or a particular social form, it 
would cease to be the Church, One and Catholic, capable of making 
all men one as the children of God—while allowing them to be re- 
markably different as the children of men. 

The second consequence to this danger mentioned above is the 
tendency to cast a moral judgment against those who do not agree 
with the particular policy, or who do not conform to the program. 
Bitterness then takes the place of the greatness of mind that marks 
the man of wisdom and understanding. One is no longer “Catholic” 
if he does not accept a practical program. What is more, if events 
prove that he was wrong, his own practical] judgment may be con- 
demned as a moral fault, when it was nothing more than a sincere 
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but erroneous judgment. The just man must not only be just, he 
must be infallible also, this dangerous assumption would seem to 
say. 

The difficulties in arriving at a practical judgment about the com- 
mon good must not deter the Catholic from constantly striving for 
it. It is important that he avoid the other equally dangerous extreme 
of refusing to make any decisions at all because circumstances may 
prove that he was wrong. Such a person would obviously run the 
risk of sinning against the virtue of fortitude. And, although inaction 
is often rationalized as the practice of prudence, it is often the op- 
posite of prudence. The enemy may have built his house on our plot 
of land while we are still carefully counting our bricks. 

However, the least that the Catholic can expect in striving for a 
judgment on the common good is an environment which encourages 
him to be alert and courageous. It will be acknowledged that he is a 
man, not God; he will be assured that his proposals will be discussed 
and questioned on their merits, not dismissed without examination as 
a sinful heresy. Only in such a dynamic, forward-looking effort will 
the common good of the Church and society be served well. 

JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 


III 
Leadership and Popular Responsibility 


For A FULL GENERATION the welfare of the American people has 
been threatened either from within or without. The worst economic 
depression in our history, two “hot” wars and an unending “cold” 
one have evoked an atmosphere of such insecurity and bewilderment 
that much of the popular thinking of our times has been oriented 
solely in terms of the narrowest, individual self-interest rather than 
in contemplation of possible courses of action which would be of 
common benefit to all. 

Our success in maintaining a high economic level since the begin- 
ning of World War II has blurred the fact, for many of us, that in 
certain vital areas—domestic and foreign—a great deal needs to be 
done. Agriculture, labor and industry have prospered, continuously, 
to an almost unprecedented degree. Security and realty values have 
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gained constantly. But on those occasions in the recent past when 
economic reversals have threatened, the particular interest involved 
has shown quickly that it will resist with every means possible any 
public policy change which would vary what to it is a favorable 
status quo. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson felt the full fury 
of the American farmer when Administration changes were first 
proposed in farm price subsidy policy while President Eisenhower 
himself was able to get nowhere in his health, housing and labor 
proposals of last year in the face of strong self-interest group opposi- 
tion in each of these fields. Although during the past few months, 
unemployment reached problem proportions in some sections of the 
country, and some labor leaders and Democrats are contending that 
the economy is not expanding rapidly enough, the short-range eco- 
nomic outlook—at least for most of this year—is conceded to be 
good by almost all. Domestically, in the non-economic sphere, the 
welfare of our people demands solutions to the problems in the 
health, housing and education fields—all of them areas in which 
vital human resources are involved. In the international field, the 
leadership in our Republic still must contend with the critical sur- 
vival issues of how to deal with the U.S.S.R. and Red China and 
with all-important questions of foreign trade and economic aid 
abroad. 

In a representative democracy such as our own, the inability of 
the system to function so as to protect and promote the welfare of 
all can be due to either or both of two closely connected things; the 
failure of our leaders to lead and/or the unwillingness of the people 
to respond. Much of the blundering, confusion and indecision of re- 
cent decades seems to be due to a combination of both, aggravated 
by certain political trends over which neither our leadership nor the 
citizenry has had any control. 


Focussing leadership 


Traditionally, the political process in the United States has func- 
tioned within the framework of a two-party system which evolved and 
developed wholly above and apart from the institutional pattern 
embodied in the constitutional text. Moreover, its outlines and 
modus operandi became fixed during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries before we had begun to feel the impact upon our 
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social and political order of a vast technological change. As 
such fundamental concepts of our political system as federalism and 
separation of powers took on new meanings in order best to cope 
with the pressing needs of the times, the party system began to ex- 
perience serious stresses and strains. The national parties never 
have been much more than loose alliances or confederations of state 
parties in the United States. As the new federalism of the twentieth 
century has begun to transform the factual context in sections of our 
land, new and strange intra-party conflicts have emerged which have 
rocked these loose alliances to their very depths. 

The enormous twentieth-century growth of presidential power, too, 
has seriously disturbed the traditional functioning of the party sys- 
tem—again, especially with reference to the control and manage- 
ment of intra-party affairs. Although historically acknowledged as 
the leader of his party, the American President of today inevitably 
far overpowers in degree any of his legislative contemporaries. Just 
as the recurrent crises of our times have demanded a continual wid- 
ening of executive power in the constitutional scheme, so have they 
made of the American President the central driving force in internal 
party affairs. Here, again, it is only natural that a party system 
which had grown within an environment in which a more equal re- 
lationship between President and Congress obtained should feel a 
strain even at such times as the same party controls both branches of 
the government. 

Making allowances for the never too secure foundations of na- 
tional parties in this country and for the confusions which changing 
political concepts have brought in their wake, how well does our 
leadership serve and how willing are the American people to ac- 
knowledge, assume and fulfill all of the duties without which demo- 
cratic government, and its all-pervading concern for the good of the 
man who is himself devoted to the commonwealth, becomes only a 
hollow shell? 

For some years now we Americans have decried the lack of sharp, 
effective leadership on both sides of the party lines. The present void 
is in sharp contrast to our earlier experience dating back to the in- 
ception of the Republic—a history dotted with such names as Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, Jackson, Webster, Clay, 
Lincoln, Brownson, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Borah, 
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Norris, and LaFollette. The passing of Franklin Roosevelt and Rob- 
ert Taft seems to have marked the end of a tradition in American 
political history in which men of deep convictions (whether we 
agreed with them or not) have been willing, openly and fearlessly, 
to let the American people know where they stood so that public 
issues could be sharply drawn. The long years of continuous in- 
ternational crisis with their demands for a united political front, at 
least during periods of “hot” war, may have diminished the occasion 
for the development of a vigorous, inter-party leadership which 
could point up, through full discussion and debate for the informa- 
tion of the citizenry at large, alternative courses of action which the 
people then could, through both the formation of an intelligently 
developed public opinion and through the use of the franchise, help 
finally to resolve. Whatever its cause, the fact seems plainly to be 
that our party system is not producing, within each of the two great 
parties, the kind and abundance of leadership which a democracy 
of a truly united people demands if it is to flourish as ours has in the 
past. 

For party leadership to serve the very exacting demands which 
representative democracy prescribes, the fullest measure of political 
maturity must be achieved. Vast power brings with it vast respon- 
sibility and, whether we like it or not, our country’s role in world 
affairs is a key role. Many millions of people, scattered all over the 
globe, look to America to point the way. Within the United States 
itself, our own millions of people are frequently confused and at a 
loss to understand what is taking place and why. Right now, the 
time has been reached when really great men must emerge who, 
unmindful of the purely personal consequences to themselves, will 
say and do, without fear, what their reason, uncolored by self-serving 
appeals to emotionalism, dictates is in the interest of the common 
good of all. In the early days of our Republic as well as recurrently 
in the critical periods in our history, men of such stature have ap- 
peared on both sides of the party lines. 

A responsible people 
Since we take great pride in the fact that ours is a government of 


and by the people as well as for the people, how well the people 
fulfill their role is a matter, too, of great concern. It has been re- 
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peatedly observed that within the American political scheme of 
things there is “a hard core of chronic know-nothings” who do noth- 
ing about public affairs. Moreover, much of the evidence indicates 
that the less protected groups, economically and socially, tend to be 
the groups that are least active politically. At a time when so many 
of the gravest problems are concerned with economic and social 
facts, widespread apathy on the part of those who are affected the 
most can hardly be expected to serve as an effective stimulation for 
general welfare thinking in political leadership circles. 

The role of the people in national public affairs cannot be limited 
to casting ballots once every two years. While the present method 
of nominating candidates for public office limits opportunity for 
direct participation to only a professional few, a vigorous and 
aroused populace can and often has shown that it has it within itself 
to force the nomination of candidates who will act for the public 
good. 

On the more dreary side, little consolation can be gleaned from 
the fact that the United States—the greatest democracy in the world 
—compares least favorably with the other democracies of the world 
in voting performance during these more recent critical years. While 
in 1948 the actual vote cast in the Italian election represented 92 
per cent of all potential voters, the American Presidential election 
of the same year actually brought to the polls only 52 per cent. In 
England, the general elections of 1951 were decided by 83 per cent 
of all Englishmen potentially eligible to vote, while in our own 
Congressional election of 1950 the turnout was only 41 per cent. 
Non-voting, like non-participation, in political affairs is only a small 
part of what the people must overcome if a responsible and well- 
disciplined party system is to reappear. 

What political leadership and the rank and file both need most is 
to rethink some of their most fundamental beliefs and to rediscover 
the truth that politics is public service rather than self-service. In 
his Christmas Message of 1944, Pius XII pointed the way for both 
citizenry and leadership alike when he said: 

When, however, people call for “democracy and better democracy,” that 
demand can have no other meaning than that citizens shall be increasingly 
placed in a position to hold their own opinions, to voice them, and to make 
them effective in promoting their general welfare. (Italics inserted.) 
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And again: 

The people lives by the fullness of life in the men that compose it, each of 
whom—in his proper place and in his own way—is a person conscious of his 
own responsibility and of his own views. (Italics inserted.) 


And still further on: 


From the exuberant life of a true people, an abundant, rich life is diffused 
in the state and in all its institutions. With a constantly self-renewing vigor, 
it instills into the citizens the consciousness of their own responsibility, and 
a true instinct for the common good. 


WILLIAM R. FRASCA 


IV 
Our Two Parties 


THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM is particularly suitable as a device to ascer- 
tain what the common good of the nation, enlightened by the judg- 
ments of practical reason, requires in external and internal affairs. 
Controversy between two rival parties, both trying to convince the 
voters, is a necessary means to define alternative courses of action 
through which the common good in these matters might be realized. 
But the mere fact that such a system is traditional is no guarantee 
of the continuous effectiveness of its operation. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to re-examine it from time to time in the light of experience. 

Political pluralism has always been the basis of Anglo-Saxon 
political institutions. Nothing could be more alien to them than the 
one-party system. Most remarkably, however, the existence of rival 
political parties striving either to retain or to obtain power has never 
threatened the fundamental political unity of these nations because 
this unity is rooted in the written or unwritten constitution. If his- 
torical experience can be used as a guide, it may also be assumed 
that the Anglo-Saxon form of political pluralism is unlikely to de- 
velop a multiparty system. Third parties in the United States have 
never been successful and when in England the Labor Party rose, it 
did so at the expense of the ancient Liberal party. Britain, there- 
fore, has retained a two-party system although today it is not identi- 
cal with the grouping that existed sixty years ago. 

While the two-party system seems to be firmly entrenched, doubts 
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have arisen recently as to whether it continues to function as it 
should in the United States. These doubts are enhanced by certain 
recent political trends. As the dividing line between the two parties 
became more or less invisible to the naked eye in many parts of the 
country, the volume of attacks against the persons and backgrounds 
of political candidates has risen dangerously. Furthermore, an in- 
creasing proportion of the electorate has assumed the habit of ticket- 
splitting and crossing of party lines in favor of a particular candi- 
date. While this indicates that party allegiance is a rather fluid 
thing in this country, it also raises the question whether a further 
spread of such behavior of voters does not impair the functioning 
of a two-party system. In addition it would be wrong to assume that 
the blurring of party lines is indicative of a great consensus of the 
American people on important issues of foreign and domestic affairs. 
Rather, it might be feared that the development of the two-party 
system in recent years has failed to present the voters with clear-cut 
alternative lines of policies, thereby frustrating one of the most im- 
portant functions of the two-party system. 

This is particularly true in the field of foreign affairs. Isolation- 
ism at this date is dead, but there must be some significance to the 
fact that about the same groups who were fervent non-intervention- 
ists until Pearl Harbor have at times advocated a course of foreign 
policy which would lead to an involvement—especially in the Far 
East—exceeding the heroic efforts of the Korean war. If it has been 
said that the American people have never been given an opportunity 
to vote openly on these genuine and sincere differences of opinion, 
it cannot be denied that this criticism has some validity. 


Traditional differences 


In economic matters there have been traditional differences be- 
tween the two major parties in this country. To a certain extent, 
these differences have survived the aforementioned tendency of blur- 
ring larger political issues. For instance, there is a discernible dis- 
tinction between the Republican and the Democratic parties in the 
area of foreign trade. It is still true that a majority of Republicans 
are more inclined to favor protectionism, whereas most Democrats 
are likely to vote for freer trade policies. But even here the lines 
are not too sharply drawn and the lack of party discipline will al- 
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ways find Republicans and Democrats on either side even of these 
issues of international trade. Some differences can also be discerned 
between the two parties on questions of taxation; the Republicans 
are more likely to advocate less steeply progressive rates of personal 
and corporate taxes than the Democrats. But here again party lines 
are not clearly drawn. The same has been shown to be the case in 
legislation which has been the subject of much public controversy, 
such as the McCarran Act. 

Deeper splits of opinion seem to be developing between the two 
parties in this country on the important issues of public versus pri- 
vate power, natural resources and conservation policies. However, 
these differences have a far greater weight in some regions of the 
country than in others. 

Furthermore, a majority in both parties has succeeded in recent 
years in defeating the often stormy demands for repeal or basic 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. Another area of two-party 
agreement, in fact if not in theory, is the broad field of social secur- 
ity. The virtually unanimous adoption of far-reaching amendments 
and improvements which could be noted here is, however, a phe- 
nomenon which is not confined to this country. The example of the 
attitude of the Conservative Party in England toward national insur- 
ance and health services enacted under a Labor Government testifies 
to this. 

It seems, therefore, that on many issues of economic policies the 
stand of the two parties is either ill-defined or neglected in the actual 
alignment of votes in the legislature itself. This, however, raises a 
serious question concerning the proper function of the two-party 
system. If the two parties fail to present properly the real divisions 
which exist on many of these issues, the function of the two-party 
system within the framework of the common good is not realized. 
The road is then being opened to exploit these differences and ever- 
present tensions and pressures, not through the normal operations of 
parliamentary processes and public debate, but indirectly through 
lobbies addressing themselves to both parties—or through shapeless 
mass movements set up ad hoc for the promotion of single political 
goals which are no longer related to the over-all problems this 
country has to face in this age of danger. This is particularly peril- 
ous in economic affairs. 
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Since the two political parties are not clearly distinct in their 
attitude toward major political issues, there is always a temptation 
for the party out of power to blame local or short-run national eco- 
nomic reverses on the party in power. But so long as we will continue 
to operate an economic system based on privately controlled industry 
and trade, fluctuations in the level of economic activity must be taken 
in stride. The two-party system would be overburdened if one party 
would blame the other for a depression and take the short-lived 
credit for prosperity. An economic setback could develop into a 
legitimate political issue only if one party would revert to the type 
of laissez-faire attitude as it prevailed up to about twenty-five years 
ego. But it seems that there is great basic agreement among the 
American people that such a type of government is intolerable in 
times of stress. This being so, the two-party system would be weak- 
ened further if short-run economic fluctuations would be blown up 
into oversized political issues whenever election day comes around. 
A continuation of this practice could contribute dangerously to the 
already great emotionalism which has been noticed in recent political 
campaigns and which is incompatible with the requirement that 
practical reason rather than the stirring up of irrational tendencies is 
needed to conduct the affairs of a nation in conformity with the com- 
mon good. It seems, then, that an urgent task before the responsible 
leaders in the two parties is to allow the real differences of opinion 
on domestic and international affairs to come to the surface and to 
submit them to a vote. But this also necessitates that we refrain 
from getting involved in highly agitated discussions of false issues 
which merely detract the attention of the American people from the 
stern tasks they have to solve in the years to come. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 








AMONG THE POETS 


AT EPIPHANY 
FOR A BLIND CHILD 


The Child was hooded; 
By night; by the protection of His Mother’s sleeve; 
By a prophetic future, a sign spoken against. 


Only by night they came. 
No daytime travel: then no star at all. 


Their climbing feet stirred the small white cyclamen 
On the mountain passes, 
And the shooting stars burned green. 


In front lay Ramah, the plain of weeping, 
The silent swords. 


With all around them anguish in the air 

(But they rejoicing) 

Across whole countries we shal] never see, 

Tundras of silver sand, black fern-fronded under a cold moon, 
With angels in their dreams, 


With mysterious treasure loaded, 
Power and wisdom and pain, 


Child, listen and grasp the starry cymbals and bells 
With your small ear-drums and your perfect hands— 
Your Kings are coming. 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 
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WITH THIS BOOK 


Let the trumpet of the last judgment sound when 
it will I shall come to appear before the sovereign 
judge with this book in my hand... . 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 
—Prologue to the Confessions 


Not God like a sepia portrait of Longfellow; 

not the balcony deity of the old mystery play; 

nor the portentous-venerable, vernicose gold on yellow, 
painted on the dome of the parish church, 


God is mind-spray 

of immanence; 

God is good, 

the unprecarious reality of Fatherhood. 

God is the decoding of theology; is amnesty to thought; 


God, watching His creature burdened with “his book,” 
pitiful, spiderweb, yawn-rhetoric book, 


fribbling home to the immortality he fought. 
God is the parable Father 


watching His creature carry the load 

of the tortuous words that lured in the night 

like eldritch lamplight; 

permitting His image, His artist, His son 

to bear the weight of the book and the moths of men 
like a goad. 


The child drags (wilful) home. 


But—with his book and his pen— 

he will be multiple-mercy drawn 

by the love he spat out, 

and all his spawn 

will be made apocrypha beast 

in that country (we had clue in the map of dawn) 
which we audaciously spoke of 


as sun rising in the east. 
SISTER M. MAURA 
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A MADRIGAL FOR MARY 


Though our loves be blown snow 
—Merely what a thin wind weaves— 
How do the leaves 

So brittlely blow 

On the ancient, prickled beech 

Yet stick to the branch? 


Mary too a tree; her thought 

On bone and blood. 

What could she know, 

Kneeling in hay 

That has the feel of rough snow, 
If once, last May, 


Hearing iron thud in the wood 
On Joseph’s bench, 

She had not bled? Now, too worn 
For blame or praise 

—Being born 


Is death; we are the winter leaves. 


Before creation, Mary, is it true 

You danced for the daughters of Adam? 
“At the wedding, in a dish 

With aromatic spice 

I carry in the honey-comb.” 

The beech-nut tree blossoms and is blue. 


PAUL CARROLL 
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THE YEAR IN PHILOSOPHY, 1954 


JAMES COLLINS 


DESPITE THE STEADY STREAM of excellent articles, textbooks, translations and 
dissertations in the Thomistic field, there were not enough advanced 
Thomistic books published in America during the past year to warrant a 
separate section in this report. This points up the danger of gearing all our 
intellectual efforts to fit the needs of the educational system. Thomism in this 
country is beginning to catch up with its European counterpart in quality, 
and of course the American movement, in quantity of manpower and educa- 
tional effort, is unparalleled abroad. But definite long-range encouragement 
should be given to original postdoctoral work outside the textbook area or 
else the philosophical spirit will simply be swamped and suffocated by school 
requirements. And without some respectable philosophical achievements, the 
efforts along practical and theological lines to reach the non-Catholic mind 
in America cannot succeed. 


1. The Modern Background 


Or Learnep Icnorance. By Nicholas Cusanus. Translated by Fr. Germain 
Heron, O.F.M. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xxviii, 174. $4.00. 

Spinoza’s THeory oF KNow ence. By G. H. R. Parkinson. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. x, 197. $3.70. 

Locke’s TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 1675-1679, Edited by John Lough. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. Ixvi, 309. $8.00. 

Essays ON THE Law or Nature. By John Locke. Edited by W. von Leyden. 
New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xi, 292. $5.60. 

THE PLAToNnic RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by 
James P. Pettegrove. Austin: University of Texas Press. Pp. vii, 207. $3.50. 

European THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CenTuRY. By Paul Hazard. Trans- 
lated by J. Lewis May. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xx, 477. 
$6.00. 

THe EMBATTLED PuiLosopHer. A Biography of Denis Diderot. By Lester G. 
Crocker. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press. Pp. 442. $6.50. 
THE Question oF JEAN-Jacgues Rousseau. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated 

by Peter Gay. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. vii, 129. $2.75. 
REFLECTIONS ON Poetry. By Alexander Baumgarten. Translated, with the 
Original Text, by Karl Aschenbrenner and William B. Holther. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. Pp. viii, 130. $3.50. 
On THE AESTHETIC EpucaTIon oF Man. By Friedrich Schiller. Translated 
by Reginald Snell. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. v, 146. $3.00. 
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Joun Stuart MILL, By Karl Britton. Baltimore: Penguin Books. Pp. 224. 
$.50. 

It is appropriate that the Yale series of Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy 
and Science should include the first English translation of Nicholas Cusanus’ 
De Docta Ignorantia (1440). This is the main philosophico-theological work 
by a Renaissance cardinal who was as eminent in philosophy and science 
as he was effective in matters of curial reform in the Germanies. The book 
is enhanced by Father D. J. B. Hawkins’ Introduction on the general signifi- 
cance of this treatise. Cusanus continued the medieval symbolical approach 
to God which had been suggested by Boethius, the School of Chartres and 
Raymond Lull. “Since there is no other approach to a knowledge of things 
divine than that of symbols, we cannot do better than use mathematical signs 
on account of their indestructible certitude.” The use of symbols is recom- 
mended as a refuge against skepticism and materialism. The consequence 
for Cusanus is that the most proper divine name is now infinity or absolute 
maximum. But he soon recognized that mathematical symbolism deals only 
with finite things and yields only metaphorical analogy, which is basically 
univocal. To avoid identifying God with some finite object or representation, 
Cusanus took three precautionary measures. He gave the primacy of predica- 
tion to the negative way over the other two ways; he designated God as the 
coincidentia oppositorum, where even contradictory predicates are har- 
monized; and as a consequence, he culminated his philosophy in a confession 
of well-instructed ignorance about God. The position that God remains un- 
known to us in His own being was a traditional one, but the new element 
in Cusanus was the mathematical motive leading to his type of unknown God. 
He announced the modern danger of oscillating between mathematical ration- 
alism and agnosticism concerning the reality of God. 

Jacob Boehme and Angelus Silesius are two offshoots of the German 
mystical current which received an impetus from Cusanus and passed into the 
modern world. In The Confessions of Jacob Boehme (New York: Harper. 
Pp. 188. $2.25), W. Scott Palmer has collected many self-revealing passages 
from the extant English translations of Boehme’s writings, in order to reveal 
his type of personality and religious thought. Boehme takes a wholly affec- 
tive and psychological approach to God, and imports into God Himself the 
process of struggle going on in the human heart. God not only rejoices in 
our spiritual rebirth but is somehow Himself born anew in our spirit. The 
special contribution of Angelus Silesius (Johannes Scheffler) was to give 
poetic expression to the view of God and man as co-implicates in being. 
Willard R. Trask has translated selections from his chief poem, The 
Cherubinic Wanderer (New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. 61. $2.00). A 
devout convert to Catholicism, Silesius used a simple verse pattern to convey 
his feeling of God’s intimate presence in man and man’s function as a living 
witness to the divine power and love. 
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God is the fire in me, 
and I the light in him. 

Are we not each to each, 
most inwardly akin? 


Both Boehme and Silesius were avidly read by the nineteenth-century German 
idealists, who gave a pantheistic interpretation to their mystical thoughts. 
The heavy hand of literal philosophical prose stripped these sources of their 
orthodox religious meaning, in the interests of idealistic system-making. A 
wide variety of other source materials is contained in John A. Mourant’s 
Readings in the Philosophy of Religion (New York: Crowell. Pp. xi, 500. 
$2.95). Intended for the popular course on philosophy of religion, the selec- 
tions are arranged under five headings: God, mysticism, faith, evil and 
eschatology. The authors represented include Anselm and Aquinas, Luther 
and Calvin, Hume and Feuerbach, Buber and Maritain. 

Parkinson’s monograph concentrates upon Spinoza’s theory of knowledge 
(Book II of the Ethics) and his methodology (On the Healing of the Under- 
standing). The only other book in English dealing at all adequately with 
Spinoza’s method is the commentary by the late H. H. Joachim, which was 
left incomplete. Parkinson does not use the findings made in this field by 
such French scholars as Darbon and Koyré, but he gives a most welcome 
exposition of method and its importance for the entire system. A good deal 
of nonsense has been written about Spinoza as the tubercular, God-intoxicated 
man. While acknowledging his primary ethical intent, Parkinson also stresses 
Spinoza’s great interest in contemporary science and the mathematical ideal 
of a priori deduction. This interest determined his goal of building a phi- 
losophy around the so-called ontological or a priori proof of God’s existence. 
The proof is given careful examination by Parkinson and shown to rest upon 
axioms that are simply asserted to be true. Since Spinoza does not begin 
with the infinite being as known to be existent, he can make no existentially 
relevant deduction of the finite modes of being. Parkinson’s judgment is 
that this entire deductive system is vitiated by the inability of the mathe 
matical method to establish the truth of existential propositions. 

One of the obvious, but often overlooked, sources of Spinoza’s ideal of 
mathematical demonstration is Descartes’ famous Geometry. For here the 
problems are so arranged in classes and reduced to simple constructions that 
the expectation is raised of dealing with all problems of philosophical im- 
port in similar, deductive fashion. There is a convenient reissue of the Smith 
and Latham translation of The Geometry of René Descartes (New York: 
Dover. Pp. xiii, 244. $2.95), together with a facsimile of the original edition 
of 1637. But as Descartes himself actually worked out his physics, he found 
that he had to rely considerably upon observation, experiment and hypothesis, 
rendering impossible a totally @ priori deduction of all physical truths. 
Leibniz extended his emendations of Cartesian physics even to such basic 
principles as the law of conservation, as can be seen from his Discourse on 
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Metaphysics, newly translated by P. G. Lucas and L. Grint (New York: 
Barnes and Noble. Pp. xxix, 63. $1.75). This is in the new Philosophical 
Classics series being edited by P. G. Lucas. The translation is an improve- 
ment over even the excellent version by Philip Wiener, since it is based 
on the diplomatic edition of the original text and includes many variant 
readings, explanatory footnotes, and a useful general introduction. Also in 
the same series is the P. G. Lucas translation of Kant’s Prolegomena to Any 
Future Metaphysics (New York: Barnes and Noble. Pp. xli, 155. $2.50). 
Like the Leibniz edition, it gives an accurate rendition of the text and a good 
analytic introduction for the guidance of students. Kant’s Prolegomena 
marks the end of the classical modern adventure of mathematicism in phi- 
losophy. As a supporter of Newton, Kant concluded that the synthetic- 
deductive method is not appropriate in philosophy at the outset, and that 
there are other types of certitude irreducible to the mathematical. This find- 
ing brought an end to at least the first modern phase in the grand alliance 
between rationalistic idealism and mathematics. 

Certainly, the most exciting historical publications of the past year are the 
two works by John Locke. Scholars have known all along about the existence 
of a large deposit of unpublished materials in the archives of the Lovelace 
family. During the past century, tempting excerpts from it were occasionally 
published, but integral publication according to the best standards had to 
await the purchase of the Lovelace Collection by the Bodleian Library in 
1947. Over three thousand letters in English, French and Latin survive, 
as well as a thousand miscellaneous manuscript items, especially journals 
and notebooks, These latter are the basis for the two new books, which are 
models of careful and illuminating scholarship. The task of editing the 
manuscripts was made difficult both because some of them were in a private 
shorthand and because of the numerous obscure references which had to be 
tracked down by the very conscientious editors, so as to make the writings 
more intelligible to present-day readers. 

Locke belongs in the distinguished company of those English travellers 
like Sir John Evelyn and Tobias Smollett who kept detailed journals of their 
visits to pre-Revolutionary France. Professor Lough has collated all of the 

_ nonphilosophical portions of Locke’s journals and letters bearing on his stay 
in France during 1675-79. He divided his time about evenly between Paris 
and the provinces, making two grand tours to Montpellier and the southern 
coast, partly for reasons of his own health and curiosity and partly to further 
the education of a young Englishman in his charge. These vivid sketches 
of French life at the height of the Sun-King’s reign contain a wealth of ma- 
terials for the sociologist, historian and economist. But they are also valu- 
able for the philosophy student, since they afford the most pleasant and 
concrete introduction to Locke the man and to the empirical method in ac- 
tion. To read Locke’s sensuously minute description of an orange grove, 

a naval base, a royal excursion or a tax-inspection is to acquire a feel for 
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his historical, plain method. His biases are also clearly evident. In the 
religious sphere, for instance, Locke seems to have met none of the saints, 
many of the sinners, and all of the superstitious Catholics in France on the 
eve of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Professor von Leyden has been working with the Lovelace Collection for 
over a decade and is the leading authority on Locke’s manuscripts, especially 
in their philosophical content. He includes the Latin text and an English 
translation of eight early philosophical essays by Locke, his valedictory 
speech as Censor of Moral Philosophy in Oxford, and transcripts of pertinent 
shorthand entries on philosophical subjects in his Journal for 1676 (omitted 
from Lough’s edition). The whole text is preceded by a 100-page Introduc- 
tion, in which the editor analyzes the writings, relates them to their historical 
background, and indicates their importance for Locke’s later published works. 
The newly edited essays stem from the years 1658-64 and thus antedate the 
published edition of the Essay concerning Human Understanding by a 
quarter-century. They treat of such ethical topics as the existence of a moral 
law of nature, the way in which this law is known by us, the universality 
and perpetuity of moral obligation, and the relation between individual 
interest and conformity to law. We find here a Locke who is familiar with, 
and largely sympathetic toward, the natural-law theories of Aquinas and 
Suarez, Hooker and Sanderson, Grotius and Pufendorf. He does not wrestle 
with the sharp differences between these thinkers but seeks a minimal, em- 
pirical core. Our knowledge of the natural moral law is not based on innate 
ideas or common consent but on sense experience and the right use of reason, 
which traces its ultimate foundation to God. The proofs from God’s existence 
are developed at length and are all brought back to a basis in human ex- 
perience of the material world and the self. Locke follows the current volun- 
tarist tendency of reducing law and obligation to the divine will. Yet in 
order to avoid arbitrariness, he also insists that this law is in keeping with 
our rational nature and search after happiness and is known through reason. 
The new materials do not radically change our general view of Locke’s 
philosophy, but they enable us to trace it back to some of its sources. They 
also compel us to take seriously his later attempts to relate natural law to the 
divine will and to reconcile obligation with pleasure. 

As uncovered by von Leyden, the influence of the Cambridge Platonists 
upon Locke is much deeper than is usually suspected. To gain the proper 
perspective on British empiricism, one can consult the English translation of 
Cassirer’s The Platonic Renaissance in England (originally published in 
German in 1932). Being a neo-Kantian himself, Cassirer finds the Cambridge 
Platonists quite congenial. Their fundamental achievement is to have founded 
a philosophy of religion which stresses contemplative reason against Bacon 
and Hobbes, and the values of love and intellectual penetration against the 
Puritans. Although these traits alienated them from the mainstream of 
British science and philosophy, their work bore fruit on the continent. 
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Cassirer shows how the contemplative and feelingful attitude toward nature 
and beauty was transmitted to Shaftesbury and, through him, to Schiller and 
Goethe. Bishop Berkeley’s strong opposition to Shaftesbury, however, raises 
the question of whether the Cambridge way reduces religion to an interior 
but nonetheless naturalistic standpoint. Berkeley’s own empirical immaterial- 
ism was developed to prevent such a reduction, as is apparent in the Three 
Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous, in a new students’ edition with an 
Introduction by C. M. Turbayne (New York: Liberal Arts Press. Pp. xxx, 
113. $.75). 

In last year’s survey, attention was paid to Paul Hazard’s The European 
Mind, which examined the transitional years 1680-1715. His latest work 
extends this cultural investigation up to the French Revolution. His sympathy 
with the growth of naturalism at the expense of revealed religion and theism 
is more pronounced in the present book, which is marshalled around three 
themes: the universal criticism of Christianity at the outset of the eighteenth 
century; the attempt of the Enlightenment to build a purely terrestrial city; 
the gradual disintegration of this enterprise before the new tide of roman- 
ticism and nationalism. There are many lively portraits of the leaders of 
the Enlightenment: Montesquieu, Holbach, Diderot, Voltaire and Lessing. 
These men are placed within the social context of Deism and natural science, 
the new morality of man’s natural goodness, and the search after temporal 
happiness as the final end of man. On the basis of this experience, Hazard 
pledges his own allegiance to the secular European ideal (somewhat Gallic 
in tinge) of human existence as the restless pursuit of happiness and truth, 
conducted in a spirit of self-criticism. But he gives no directions on how to 
overcome the inherent conflict in the age of the Enlightenment between de- 
terminism and freedom, reason and feeling, which ultimately led to its 
own destruction. 

The closest Hazard comes to resolving this problem is to point to the per- 
sonality of Denis Diderot, who is currently enjoying great popularity among 
literary and philosophical naturalists. Although Hazard hails Diderot as the 
prototypal synthesis of feeling and reason, the figure emerging from Pro- 
fessor Crocker’s conscientious research is a man of conflicting impulses. 
Crocker casts the spotlight on Diderot’s personal adventures with women, his 
literary activities culminating in the Encyclopedia, his troubles with the re- 
ligious and civil authorities, and his relations with the other philosophes. 
Despite the fact that footnotes, bibliography and other apparatus are con- 
spicuously missing, this biography does rest on a sound basis of scholarship. 
The philosophical theme is not given prominence, but the informal analyses of 
Diderot’s ideas are accurate and the criticisms penetrating. Diderot once 
described his situation thus: “I am maddened at being entangled in a 
devilish philosophy that my mind can’t help approving and my heart refut- 
ing.” He never could settle the issue between mechanism and vitalism, de- 
terminism and freedom, the demands of his system and those of his heart. 
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What those systematic demands are, can be learned from a reading of the 
selections edited by John Lough: The Encyclopédie of Diderot and D’ Alem- 
bert (New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp: xv, 227. $3.00). This is a 
well-annotated edition of the French text of about seventy articles from 
Diderot’s master work, covering such subjects as “Brahmins,” “Spinozist” 
and “Civil Liberty.” 

The Columbia University Bicentennial series includes a translation of 
Cassirer’s monograph on Rousseau. This essay accords with the recent trend 
toward finding more unity and consistency in Rousseau than is usually sup- 
posed. Cassirer adopts as his guiding principle the idea of a free personality. 
This was certainly of prime importance for Rousseau himself and was the 
reason why he attracted Kant so strongly. Cassirer gives a unified account 
in terms of this ideal, but he systematizes the materials in a much more 
thorough way than they are found in Rousseau himself, who had none of 
Kant’s great power of systematic speculation. 

We are fortunate in now having translations of two of the landmarks in 
cighteenth-century esthetics. Alexander Baumgarten is recognized as the 
inventor of the term “esthetics,” but little else is known about him in 
America. The translators have presented a facsimile of the first edition and 
a good translation of his Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad poema 
pertinentibus (1735). This work was intended to incorporate the principles 
of the fine arts within the universal schema of Wolffian philosophy. But 
Baumgarten actually made a breach in the rampart of rationalism when he 
discovered that the lower cognitive power of perception is not reducible in 
principle to the intellectual power. Hence he concluded that general logic 
did not provide a sufficiently determinate set of rules for guiding our per- 
ceptual abilities, especially in their more perfect manifestation in the arts. 
As a counterpoint to logic or the science of concepts, we must have esthetics 
or “the science guiding sensate discourse to perfection, . . . the science which 
treats generally of the perfected presentation of sensate representations.” 
It was left for Kant (who used some of Baumgarten’s works as textbooks in 
his own courses) to point out that the irreducibility of perception to the 
understanding renders impossible a purely deductive procedure in philosophy 
and hence spells the doom of unmitigated rationalism. There was a remark- 
ably intense development of esthetic theory in Germany during the sixty- 
year interval between Baumgarten’s first statement and Schiller’s famous 
letters on man’s esthetic education. Schiller was attracted toward both Kant’s 
moralism and Goethe’s estheticism. His Letters are an eloquent plea for the 
esthetic training of sensibility, so that man may be elevated to the properly 
human contemplation of the beautiful. Whether this is an ultimate end or a 
means to moral perfection remains an undecided issue for him. 

Neither Baumgarten nor Schiller would be averse to regarding artistic 
creation as an imitation of nature, since they both admitted an analogical 
meaning for “imitation.” They would simply point out that art imitates by 
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bringing perceptions to a new perfection of structural form, as can be seen 
from Baumgarten’s definition of esthetics. Their testimony would be relevant 
to the lively controversy between Eliseo Vivas and Richard McKeon. Relying 
on Dilthey’s cultural history, Vivas maintains that imitation was rejected as 
soon as the eighteenth-century critic examined the role of subjectivity in art. 
But a well-grounded doctrinal and historical protest against this simplifica- 
tion is entered by McKeon in his book, Thought, Action and Passion (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix, 305. $5.00). Should philosophers 
as a group pay attention to style in the presentation of their thought? This 
question is faced expertly and humorously by Brand Blanshard in his lecture 
On Philosophical Style (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. Pp. 69. 
$1.00). While avoiding the extreme view of Henry James that we are saved 
by style, he offers persuasive arguments in behalf of adjusting expression to 
doctrine, drawing illustrations from Berkeley and Newman, William James 
and Santayana. 

The only significant contributions on the nineteenth century concern Mill 
and Nietzsche. After being neglected for over fifty years, Mill has now 
been studied by R. P. Anschutz (whose book was reviewed here last year) 
and Karl Britton. Influenced perhaps by Henry Adams’ acid reference to 
“His Satanic free-trade Majesty, John Stuart Mill,” Britton begins with an 
account of Mill’s ethical and political philosophy, working beck gradually 
to his logic and psychology. This order of treatment has the advantage of 
winning interest with the least abstract portions of Mill’s mind. After giving 
a lucid explanation of utilitarianism, Britton comments that Mill’s appeal to 
the wise man as providing a standard of valuation is circular, since the only 
discernible criterion of wisdom in Mill is agreement with his own theory of 
values. Because of Britton’s order of exposition, in which the logic of science 
is discussed before psychology, he is unable to make full use of Mill’s psy- 
chologized metaphysics in the interpretation and evaluation of his theory 
of induction. Professor Walter Kaufmann’s The Portable Nietzsche (New 
York: Viking. Pp. x, 687. $2.50) is a real boon to students, since the 
inadequacies of the earlier translations are many and serious. We are pro- 
vided here with a fresh and accurate translation of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
The Antichrist, Twilight of the Idols, Nietzsche contra Wagner, and brief 
selections from the other books and letters. The only disappointment is that 
only a scant ten pages are allotted to Nietzsche’s major critiques of morality 
and most intelligible writings: Beyond Good and Evil and Toward a 
Genealogy of Morals. But what is presented here is expertly rendered and 
should cause us to meditate about the mainspring behind this agonized foe 
of Christianity. 


2. Idealism, Scientific Method and the Self 


Stupies in Puiosopny. By R. F. A. Hoernlé. Edited with a Memoir by 
D. S. Robinson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xvii, 333. 


$5.00. 
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IpgaListic THoucut or Inpia. By P. T. Raju. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp, 454. $6.50. 

Nature, Minp AnD Mopern Science. By Errol E. Harris. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xvi, 455, $5.50. 

Sovereicn Reason. By Ernest Nagel. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 
Pp. 315. $5.00. 

Tue Aim and Structure oF PuysicaL THEeory. By Pierre Duhem. Trans- 
lated by Philip P. Wiener. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 
xxi, 344, $6.00. 

Tue Nature oF THE SELF. By Risieri Frondizi. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xi, 210. $4.00. 

Tue Nature or Sympatuy. By Max Scheler. Translated by Peter Heath. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. liv, 274. $5.00. 

It is fairly certain that one of Gilson’s famous sayings should be revised 
to read: all the main types of metaphysics live to bury their undertakers. 
This fact of the survival of all the basic metaphysical positions leads some 
people to despair of philosophy as a distinct science and others to dream 
about a perennial philosophy. But neither alternative renders any the less 
philosophically urgent the stubborn historical reality of abiding metaphysical 
conflicts: this is part of the world in which men must always live. A case 
in point is the present revival of idealism, after its demise had been well 
advertised. To be sure, the posthumous collection of Hoernlé’s essays 
recalls a past phase of idealism, coming to an end about 1925. His con- 
temporaries are Bosanquet and Bradley, Royce and the earlier Bertrand 
Russell. Yet there is a forward direction to his “synoptic idealism” that 
makes it relevant for today. Writing at the high tide of new and critical 
realism, as well as pragmatic naturalism, Hoernlé made a radical criticism 
which has since been borne out. These philosophies are answers (good or 
bad) to the descriptive question of when knowledge arose in the course of 
evolution and how it has been useful to our species. But they are basically 
irrelevant to the question of the nature and structure of knowledge. Hoernlé 
calls for a Wesensschau, an insight into the universal nature and validity of 
knowledge, and not merely a description of its genesis and uses. He was 
one of the first to recognize the merits of Husserl’s method, and this should 
give pause to the present-day Aristotelian realists who are writing large 
checks on the credit of the phenomenological method. If that method is taken 
merely as a descriptive technique, it cannot determine the nature and validity 
of knowledge; if it is rigorously accepted as a study of essential structures, 
it can undermine realism and lead directly to idealism. 

There are two contemporary factors which are favorable to a revival of 
idealism: the growing interest in Oriental thought and the high respect for 
science. P. T. Raju is well qualified to serve as an interpreter of Indian 
thought to Western minds, since he is both a professor of philosophy in 
India and a frequent visiting professor at American universities. Idealism 
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is defined inductively by studying the various Western systems going by that 
name. Their common trait is found to be a trend toward upholding the 
reality of the ideal, the supremacy of an absolute spirit above all the differ- 
ences between theory and practice, fact and value, subject and object. Raju 
then suggests that the Western forms of idealism are half-hearted, owing to 
their preference for the epistemological problem of mind and matter. In the 
main part of the book, the metaphysical idealism of the various Indian 
systems is set forth as providing the logical conclusion to the entire idealistic 
movement. Not only the ancient doctrines of Vedantism and Buddhism but 
also the contemporary views of Gandhi, Aurobindo, Tagore and Radhakrish- 
nan are considered. Throughout this clear and authoritative survey, the 
problem of whether the experienced world is illusory or a low-grade reality 
to be transformed beyond itself keeps recurring and is never satisfactorily 
settled. 

Professor Harris has written the most powerful defense of idealism to 
appear since Blanshard’s The Nature of Thought. Whereas Blanshard is 
best in the fields of logic and psychology, Harris takes his evidence from 
the history of philosophy and the method of physical science. As proof of 
the presence of eternal problems in philosophy, he points to the persistent 
question of how mind is in nature and nature in mind. Three historical 
stages are distinguished: the Greek, the Renaissance, and the Modern. (Two 
lines on page 117 are devoted to medieval thought!) The problem of mind 
and nature is emergent in the Greeks, fully explicit in the Renaissance 
thinkers, and resolved by modern scientists and idealist philosophers. Like 
most Hegelians, Harris has a deep respect for Aristotle’s doctrine on mat- 
ter and form, but the most original portion of his historical induction is 
his conception of “the Renaissance virus.” Under this capacious heading, 
he includes Descartes, all the British empiricists and, in part, Kant himself, 
thus showing a noble disdain for chronological limits. The philosophical 
disease of the Renaissance is bred from the assumption that nature is 
mechanical and wholly foreign to mind, and consequently that the mind 
can know nature only through sense experience. Harris underlines the con- 
tradiction in maintaining both that mind and matter are totally different 
things and that matter acts causally upon mind to produce sensations. Kant 
saw this contradiction and hence superseded the contrast between subject 
and object by reducing the laws of nature to mental forms. 

Kant, however, did not appreciate the full scope of his criticism and 
hence failed to derive the total matter of sensation from consciousness. The 
modern period dawns with Spinoza and Leibniz, and reaches a climax in 
Hegel’s view of nature as the objectification of mind. What then are we 
to think of the recrudescence of the various types of empiricism in the 
twentieth century? Harris calls them anachronisms due to a recurrence 
of Renaissance-fever and a loss of the memory of Kant’s refutation of Hume. 
He discerns three phases in the recent philosophical atavism: Russell’s atomic 
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and causal theory of perception, the sense-data analyses of Moore, Broad 
and Price, and logical positivism (“the bourne of empiricism”). As crown- 
ing proof of idealism, there is a description of the presuppositions of modern 
science, as outlined by Jeans, Eddington, Driesch, Bergson, S. A. Alexander, 
and Whitehead. Harris concludes that both history and contemporary science 
fully support Hegelian idealism. 

There are two ways to make a critical assessment of this thesis. The first 
is to retrace the steps in the historical argument, with special emphasis 
upon the overlooked evidence supplied by medieval realisms. The second 
is to determine whether Harris has given a representative acount of present 
scientific methods. For instance, he dismisses William James and Peirce 
with the hasty remark that “they provide no evidence against the thesis 
that I wish to maintain.” And he is silent about the views of Duhem, 
Poincaré, Dewey, Bridgman and others on scientific method, indicating that 
his basis of induction of the scientific outlook is excessively narrow and 
tailored to his own position. All of these men whom Harris passes over 
are of primary concern to Professor Nagel, who is the most competent 
naturalistic exponent of the philosophy of science today in America. Fur- 
thermore, Nagel criticizes the theories of science propounded by Eddington 
and Whitehead, as well as Blanshard’s notion of sovereign reason and the 
internality of relations. Under the solemn heading of “malicious philos- 
ophies of science,” he also administers a naturalistic scolding to Gilson 
and Maritain for stressing the limits of science and the need for meta- 
physics. This clash of minds does not seem to me to be sufficient grounds, 
however, for washing one’s hands of open discussion at the properly philo- 
sophical level. What calls for patient examination is Nagel’s univocal and 
rhetorical use of the phrase “the canons of scientific discourse,” in order 
to uncover the reasons behind this usage and to show its inability to cover 
the actual methods of scientists. The naturalistic simplification is just as 
lacking in sobriety and comprehensiveness as its idealistic opposite number. 

In view of Pierre Duhem’s deep influence upon recent methodology, it 
is surprising to find that The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory is his 
first appearance in English dress. His work in thermodynamics and the 
history of science gave him the requisite background for making a pro- 
found study of the nature of physical theory. He defended the autonomy 
of physics in respect to every metaphysical theory of being. For Duhem, 
a physical theory does not refer directly to reality but is a set of mathe- 
matical propositions summarizing the results of experiment and furnishing 
deductive consequences that can be given subsequent experimental verifica- 
tion. Only the experimental laws themselves express the real world, whereas 
the physical theory is a formal symbol devoid of direct ontological content. 
Nevertheless, Duhem did not subscribe to a totally conventionalist view 
of physical theory or to a phenomenalist notion of science. Although a 
physical theory is always corrigible, it aims at the ideal limit of becoming 
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a natural classification of experimental laws, i.e., of becoming an ever 
clearer reflection of an ontological order. Through the indirect mediation 
of experimental laws, he gave to physical theory a much more realistic 
import than is currently fashionable among operationalists, Kantians and 
some Thomists. 

Duhem was a professed Catholic in France at a time when this meant 
professional banishment to provincial universities and subjection to con- 
stant suspicion of the integrity of one’s motives. In an appendix to his 
book, Duhem includes his famous credo: “Physics of a Believer,” which 
contains three very relevant statements. 


Our inquiry concerning physics has not led us either to affirm or deny the existence 
and legitimacy of methods of investigations foreign to this science and appropriate for 
attaining truths beyond its means. . . . This interpretation is by no manner or means 
the scientific philosophy of a believer [in the pejorative sense suggested by his critic, 
Abel Rey]; the nonbeliever may admit every article of it. . . . I believe with all my 
soul in the truths which God has revealed to us and that He has taught us through His 
Church. 


Whatever criticisms one may wish to pass on the details of his position, 
Duhem’s general attitude is surely the most sensible one. It combines 
thorough scientific competency, recognition of the possibility of a pluralism 
of methods and knowledges, readiness for discussion with one’s colleagues 
in terms of the evidence and methods they acknowledge, and a frank Catholic 
faith. It will take this sort of personal synthesis to dispel the deep-seated 
fear and suspicion registered by Nagel and the American naturalists. 

Unlike Duhem, Henri Poincaré is well known in America through trans- 
lations of long standing. This is fortunate, since very little can be gathered 
about his notion of physical hypotheses from Tobias Dantzig’s overwritten 
and chaotic essay, Henri Poincaré, Critic of Crisis (New York: Scribner. 
Pp. xi, 149. $3.00). The author’s own mathematical and humanistic inter- 
ests constantly get in the way of an orderly exposition of Poincaré’s thought. 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois has performed a service in reprinting 
Morris R. Cohen’s Reason and Nature (Pp. xxiv, 470. $6.00), and in iseu- 
ing his posthumous book, American Thought: A Critical Sketch (Pp. 360 
$5.00). Cohen stressed the need for speculative metaphysics and the role 
of reason more than did his fellow naturalists of the generation of Santa- 
yana and Dewey. Indeed, he regarded the idealistic principles of sufficient 
reason and polarity as indispensable tools for naturalism itself. His study 
of American thought is not strictly a history of philosophy, but rather a 
philosophical reflection upon the American character, institutions and cul- 
tural movements. Although he does devote a hurried chapter to philosophy, 
his best sections deal with history, economics and legal thought, as befits 
a close friend of Justices Holmes and Cardozo. His excursions into politics, 
religion and esthetics are disappointingly sketchy. 

The College of the Pacific at Stockton, California, has published two 
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timely series of Knoles Lectures in Philosophy: Alburey Castell’s Science 
as a Goad to Philosophy (Pp. 103), and Paul A. Schilpp’s Human Nature 
and Progress (Pp. 96). Castell makes a lively protest against the scientistic 
assumption that philosophy is the handmaid of the sciences. He argues that 
philosophy should finally be liberated from every “ancillary” status and be 
permitted to develop according to its own method. Using the examples of 
purpose, freedom and moral value, he shows how the scientific findings 
are stimulating and yet that philosophy must provide its own method of 
resolving the issues. Schilpp outlines a theory of human nature, based on 
man’s unique capacity for rational reflection, moral judgment and choice, 
and spiritual self-transcendence. These functions distinguish man definitively 
from other animals, but the author is vague about the basis for the con- 
viction about God’s existence. 

Two theories of the human self widely accepted today are the functional 
and the social. Professor Frondizi divides his book into a historical sur- 
vey of modern doctrines on the self and an analytic treatment from the 
functional and Gestalt standpoint. His historical thesis is the commonplace 
one that the British empiricists proved the superfluity of the Cartesian sub- 
stantial self and its inability to cope with the tension between change and 
permanence in our inner life. Frondizi then illustrates how the Gestalt 
notion of a structural unity amid constant change does account for mental 
facts. He never asks whether the psychological findings about the self are 
capable of interpretation in terms of a non-Cartesian philosophical doctrine 
on the human substance. 

Whereas Frondizi studies only the isolated ego, Max Scheler was con- 
vinced that this is an unreal approach and that the individual self is truly 
seen only within a social context. Since The Nature of Sympathy is the first 
work by Scheler in English translation, it is enhanced by Professor W. 
Stark’s long and informative Introduction. Scheler was a rich and tumul- 
tuous personality. With the aid of Brentano and Husserl, he set out to over- 
come the impasse between the idealist and utilitarian theories of value. In 
his odyssey, he became a Catholic and for several years gave a brilliant 
defense of such Christian values as repentance and humility, love and 
sanctity. Gradually, however, the pantheistic tendencies in his mind gained 
the ascendancy, so that he moved on to a final position of cosmic pantheism. 
His treatise on sympathy stems from his early phenomenological period, 
when he was stressing the objectivity and hierarchy of values and the 
corresponding reality and ranking of our valuing acts. A correlation is estab- 
lished between material, cultural and religious values on the objective side, 
end the responses of the self through sexual, mental and spiritual sorts of 
love. The power of love to raise the beloved to a higher level of value is 
brought out in the course of a powerful analysis of the discerning and 
inspiring character of love. Scheler also calls attention to the distinctive 
knowledge of other selves gained through connatural love and sympathy. 
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But he is too eager to declare the intellect blind to values and hence to 
regard the will itself as a new cognitive power. An uneven but provocative 
account of the self in terms of love, emotional insight and the communion of 
persons is made by Lawrence Hyde, 1] Who Am: A Study of the Self (Reigate, 
England: Omega Press. Pp. x, 222. 15 s.). 


3. Positivism and Logical Analysis 


CONTEMPORARY PuiLosopny. Edited by J. L. Jarrett and S. M. McMurrin. 
New York: Holt. Pp. xvii, 524. $5.00. 

Diz ZEITGENOSSISCHEN DENKMETHODEN. By I. M. Bochenski, O.P. Bern: 
Francke Verlag. Pp. 151. S. Fr. 2.80. 

PutLosopHicaL Essays. By A. J. Ayer. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
Pp. xi, 289. $4.50. 

PHILOSOPHICO-ScIENTIFIC Prop ems. By P. Henry Van Laer. Translated 
by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press. Pp. 
xi, 168. $3.25. 

THe Merapnysics or Locicat Positivism. By Gustav Bergmann. New 
York: Longmans, Green. Pp. x, 341. $4.75. 

An INTRODUCTION TO PHILosopHicaL ANALysis. By John Hospers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. xii, 532. $5.95. 

PROBLEMS OF ANALYsIs. By Max Black. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
Pp. xi, 304. $5.00. 

THINKING AND Experience. By H. H. Price. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. v, 365. $5.00. 

Finding a suitable text for the course in contemporary philosophy is 
always difficult, because of the broad and changing field of source materials. 
Perhaps the most workable solution is to keep a good number of works on 
the reference shelf and to encourage the students to do a wide variety of 
reading. The books by Jarrett-McMurrin and Bochenski belong on any 
such reference shelf. With a minimum of comment, the Jarrett-McMurrin 
volume presents readings representative of practically every point in the 
philosophical compass today. The six divisions of the source materials are 
idealism, realism and analysis, pragmatism, logical empiricism, phenome- 
nology and existentialism, and a grab-bag division containing selections from 
Messrs. Bergson, Maritain and Lenin. Within each of these divisions, the 
readings are arranged according to the usual divisions of philosophy. To- 
gether with the bibliographical aids, this text provides a helpful introduction 
to the contemporary mind. Father Bochenski has supplemented his previous 
survey of contemporary philosophy with a more specialized introduction to 
the current methodologies. In his clear and well-organized way, he explains 
the fundamental procedures in phenomenology, semiotic and semantics, the 
axiomatic method in mathematical logic, and the so-called reductive me- 
thods of induction, probability and history. The exposition is kept as simple 
as possible, and criticism is confined to the remark that methods are an- 
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xine in significance and should be integrated into a unified study of 
human existence. 

A. J. Ayer is a good example of a mind that cultivates the analytic method 
in an expert but narrow way. His present collection of papers reaches into 
the fields of logic, theory of knowledge, ontology and ethics. He has ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the simplistic positivism of his first publications. 
As of the present, he is by no means sure that freedom is a pious illusion or 
that what he calls the ontology of the concept of existence is a purely verbal 
pursuit. He has also become much more circumspect about ethics, qualifying 
in an extraordinary way his earlier remarks on the meaninglessness of this 
science. Ayer takes the trouble to make a formal denial of the following: 
that all ethical judgments are false or trivial, that it does not matter what 
we do, and that anything which anybody thinks is right is right. If he is still 
reluctant to speak about ethical facts and meaning, this is due mainly to his 
desire to distinguish between moral philosophy and the practical formation of 
conscience, as well as to his uncertainty about the distinction between specu- 
lative and practical methods in philosophy itself. In any case, these essays 
bear witness to the dissolution of Ayer’s unqualified positivism of twenty 
years ago. 

A central chapter in Van Laer’s book examines the principle of verification 
or verifiability, as originally propounded by Carnap and Ayer. The author 
notes that the function of some such principle in the empirical sciences does 
not justify erecting it into a general criterion of the validity of all proposi- 
tions. He also examines cases where meaning is present even prior to such 
verification or where meaning is present even though verification is impos- 
sible. Van Laer devotes other chapters to extension, action at a distance, and 
the scientific aspects of efficient and final causality. The relation of meta- 
physics to sense knowledge and to philosophy of nature is not clarified in 
these essays. Professor Bergmann regards himself as a positivist at work in 
the field of first philosophy, and this new accent in logical empiricism is 
becoming more pronounced. This does not mean a revival of metaphysics in 
the Thomistic or Cartesian meanings. But three things have occurred to 
make the positivists temper their denunciations of metaphysics. The first is 
the generally admitted failure to provide anything except a postulatory foun- 
dation for the positivist principle of verification, which has been so loaded 
down with qualifications and variants as to become itself almost meaning- 
less as a touchstone of knowledge. The second factor is the recognition by 
all analysts of the peculiar character of existential propositions and the con- 
sequent suspicion that this may be the place where linguistic analysis of 
the language of science must leave room for a study of the real objects of 
discourse. Finally, there is a growing awareness in analytic and positivist 
quarters that propositions are not independent entities and that analysis 
cannot be so exclusively focussed on the proposition itself as to forget the 
mental act of judging and entertaining the proposition. These considerations 
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are making the atmosphere more favorable, I will not say for metaphysics 
as the Thomist understands it, but at least for a broader conception of the 
proper business of philosophy. Because of his own psychological interests, 
Bergmann underlines the third point, concerning the reality of mental states. 
He acknowledges the shallowness of a purely behavioristic analysis of knowl- 
edge, for philosophy “must analyze language from the standpoint of the 
speaker, not from that of the behavior scientist who observes him.” There 
is still a residual ontophobia among analysts and positivists, but some of the 
shutters are being cautiously unlocked and opened a crack. 

John Hosper’s textbook in philosophical analysis exhibits none of these 
hesitancies. Although it is dialectically alert to many issues, it is quite 
undialectically negative concerning metaphysics. This stems from the early- 
Ayerian definition of metaphysical statements as being “about things that 
are in principle unobservable and for which there is no empirical test to 
confirm or disconfirm.” Since very few analysts or positivists would rest 
content with this view of metaphysics at the present time, the refutations of 
metaphysical statements about God and the soul contained in this book have 
a remote and unreal air about them, although the beginning student is not 
likely to detect this quality. For an authentic sampling of the best advanced 
work now being done by analysts in the area of language and logic, Max 
Black’s essays may be consulted with profit. One entire section is concerned 
with Zeno’s paradoxes, a favorite theme of analytic philosophers. Black 
establishes the difference between the conditions imposed by mathematical 
concepts of infinite divisibility and the actual conditions of the physical world 
of ordinary experience, where Zeno’s examples lie. In this roundabout way, 
Black agrees with Bergmann about the presence of a translinguistic problem 
of the real reference of some aspects of some propositions to the real world, 
as commonly perceived. A further step would consist in the discovery of a 
type of metaphysical statement adapted to such reference. 

The importance of adverting to the speaker who utters the empirical sen- 
tences is seen by Professor Price, writing in the tradition of British empirical 
analysis. He restores the triadic relation between speaker, intended meaning 
and hearer, in the course of a careful examination of ostensive definitions. 
Such definitions are required for obtaining the basic sentences of human 
discourse. Hence Price insists upon the “inductively reliable correlations 
between human utterances and environmental matters of fact. . . . Without 
it [the ostensive definition], there would be no basic or ‘ground-floor’ words, 
linked directly to the experienced world, and in that case there would be no 
words at all.” From every direction, then, the trend of analysis is to break 
through a purely linguistic universe into the experiential world. Whether 
this world will be viewed in its sensibly apprehensible traits or solely in 
function of some special physical construct now becomes a leading issue, 
on the outcome of which the prospects for a realistic metaphysics depend. 
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4. Possibility, Existence and Value 


DiaLocues or ALrrep NortH Wuiteneap. As recorded by Lucien Price. 

Boston: Little, Brown. Pp. 396. $5.00. 

Wuireneap’s Concert or Locic, By Raymond Smith, O.P. Westminster: 

Newman Press. Pp. ix, 179. $3.00. 

A PHILOsopHy oF THE REAL AND THE PossiBLe. By Harry Todd Costello. 

New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 153. $2.75. 

Beinc AND Becominc, By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York: Sheed and Ward. 

Pp. xvii, 176. $3.00. 

DIALECTIQUE DE L’Acin. By André Marc, S.J. Paris: Vitte. Pp. 585. 

2400 fr. 

Soren Kierkecaarp. By Johannes Hohlenberg. Translated by T. H. Croxall. 

New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. x, 321. $5.00. 

EXISTENTIALISM AND THE Mopern PrepicaMent. By F. H. Heinemann. 

New York: Harper. Pp. vii, 211. $3.50. 

KIERKEGAARD AND Hemweccer: Tue OntroLocy or Existence. By Michael 
Wyschogrod. New York: Humanities Press. Pp. xii, 156. $3.00. 
Tue Tracic Fivace: An Essay ON THE PuiLosopuy oF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. 

By Wilfrid Desan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xiv, 220. 

$4.25. 

ReaLms or VaALuE. By Ralph Barton Perry. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press. Pp. xii, 497. $7.50. 

THe Jupcment or History. By M. C. Swabey. New York: Philosophical 

Library. Pp. x, 257. $3.75. 

In Derense or Ptato. By R. B. Levinson. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press. Pp. xii, 674. $10.00. 

Lucien Price, a cultivated editorial writer for the Boston Globe, frequented 
the Whitehead circle at Cambridge, Mass., during the last fifteen years of the 
master’s lifetime. His practice was to record the circumstances and conver- 
sation of each. meeting in the form of a dialogue. Whitehead himself read 
them and approved of their publication. What they supply us is an unusually 
intimate portrait of the philosopher outside the classroom, the great conver- 
sationalist discussing a wide field of topics, ranging from slang, music and 
Hitler to the classics, religion and mathematics. There is a persistent under- 
current of philosophical purpose behind these sallies which is all the more 
valuable for being informal and fitted to the turn of conversation. Toward 
the end, however, repetition and opinionativeness begin to take their toll 
upon the reader, so that one begins to wonder just how far a man should 
rely on his own experience and the views of friends to resolve all problems. 
There are some valuable reminiscences of Whitehead’s work in education and 
some sublime remarks on beauty, history and the power of ideas. But they 
are interlarded with certain pronouncements about the Bible, Christianity and 
some nationalities which can only be described as unfortunate prejudices, 
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advanced with a minimum of evidence and a maximum of confident passion. 

Father Smith’s task is to probe behind the cosmological and cultural ideas 
of Whitehead to his controlling concept of logic. This is accomplished in 
three expository chapters on the general reduction of mathematics to logic, 
Whitehead’s notion of Aristotelian logic, the theory of eternal objects and 
actual occasions, the critique of a subject-predicate logic, and the complicated 
scheme of new categories. Since Whitehead himself gave prominence to 
his interpretation and criticism of Aristotle, Smith evaluates his work in 
this area. He indicates how mathematical logic can be accepted without en- 
tailing the rejection of substance. The difficulty is of a historical nature, 
since Whitehead’s critique rests on a view of substance that is partly 
Cartesian and partly a univocal application of the Aristotelian doctrine on 
the ultimate subject of predication. 

In conversation as well as printed word, Whitehead made a strong plea 
for a metaphysics dealing with concrete existents and their background in 
eternal possibilities. Professor Costello shares this same spirit, although 
he derives it more from his own teachers: Royce, James and Santayana. His 
Woodbridge Lectures delivered at Columbia University describe a world that 
is reducible neither to a Jinguistic puzzle nor to an idealist plenum. Room 
must be made for possibilities—not only for universals or essential possi- 
bilities, such as Whitehead advocated, but also for existential possibilities or 
active causal powers of real things. Costello’s way of following up this sug- 
gestion is allusive rather than systematic, however, and in his concern to 
avoid abstractness he leans very heavily upon anecdote. He recalls Royce’s 
remark about Bertrand Russell: “Mr. Russell’s truths are eternal truths, but 
you need the latest telegram to find out what is just now going on in eter- 
nity.” This is certainly one of the liveliest and most pleasant defenses of the 
reality of active powers and their importance for man. 

In an unostentatious way, Father Hawkins has been rethinking the major 
doctrines in Scholastic metaphysics in order to bring out their relevance in an 
age of analysis. He is aware of what the linguistic analysts are doing, but 
his main concern is with Hume and Kant. While denying that the object of 
knowledge is purely phenomenal, he does agree with Kant that thought is 
an activity and that existence is not a predicate. Against Hume, Hawkins 
defends the reality of necessary relations, substence and causality. But in 
his anxiety to avoid the charge of hypostasizing the mental powers, he goes 
te the opposite extreme of denying their real distinction from the substance. 
He seems to be halfway between the Scholastic manuals of the past century 
and the metaphysics of Aquinas. The Thomistic doctrine on principles of 
being in the order of activity is not seen in its connection with the existential 
judgment about the finite act of existing. Similarly, the chapter on intrinsic 
value or the good is strong on the psychological side, but its systematic 
relationship with being as existent is not brought out. 

This bond is firmly established in Professor Elizabeth Salmon’s Aquinas 
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Lecture on The Good in Existential Metaphysics (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press. Pp. 93. $2.00). She considers the good as the actuality or 
perfection of existent being, and shows that the delicate problem of reconcil- 
ing ontological and moral good can be settled only if there is a pure existent 
which is the unqualified good in itself as well as for man. The proof for 
God’s existence from our desire for happiness or the possession of a perfect 
existent good is developed in Father Marc’s study of ethical action, which 
rounds out his trilogy of philosophy texts. He agrees with Sertillanges that 
God belongs at the heart of moral philosophy and that this science is or- 
ginically connected with the metaphysical study of being and man (the 
subjects of his two earlier volumes). The moral doctrine on the end of man 
is all the more compelling when the desire to know and love God is seen 
as the normal prolongation of our interior life as finite existents and persons. 
Conscience and the virtues are given a rightful prominence as formative of 
moral personality and the moral act as such. 

The prize-winning biography of Kierkegaard by a fellow Dane, Johannes 
Hohlenberg, fills a real need. It presents most of the facts about Kierke- 
gaard’s life in about half the space used in Lowrie’s huge work. This is 
possible, because Hohlenberg refrains for the most part from any technical 
discussion of Kierkegaard’s doctrine. Even within three hundred pages, he 
manages to include many new and enlightening facts about Copenhagen 
society, Kierkegaard’s family and finances, and the strange incident in which 
Kierkegaard mistakenly thought he had found a disciple to carry on his 
work, But the erstwhile follower, Rasmus Nielsen, proceeded to give his own 
objective exposition of the Kierkegaardian teaching, instead of keeping him- 
self in the background and following the indirect mode of communication. 
Kierkegaard concluded that a man who needed instruction on this point was 
no true disciple and hence he withdrew into the almost total isolation of his 
final years. 

Although F. H. Heinemann coined the term “philosophy of existence” in 
a survey of German philosophy written in 1929, his present book is disap- 
pointing. One reason is that he allots only about 120 pages to Kierkegaard, 
Husserl and the four main existentialists. This scarcely allows an opportunity 
for orderly exposition of content, let alone for the personal allusions, topical 
comments and far-flung comparisons which crowd these pages. Furthermore, 
the author is preoccupied with defending his 1929 interpretation, so that 
he is reluctant to admit development among the existentialists. He lacks the 
basic sympathy that is needed for good history: Jaspers is “the gliding 
philosopher”; Heidegger’s work is “a single great buffoonery”; Marcel is 
“the mysterious empiricist.” More solid information can be gleaned from 
the monographs by Wyschogrod and Desan. The former compares Kierke- 
gaard and Heidegger on the problem of being. Kierkegaard places the pure 
being of eternity in paradoxical opposition to temporal existence, whereas 
Heidegger domiciles being and avoids passional commitment. Desan does 
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an even more thorough analysis of Sartre’s philosophy. He gives lucid ex- 
planations of the temporal nature of consciousness, the problem of the body 
and of other selves, and the dialectic between being a some-thing and free- 
dom. In the second part, the author makes a balanced and incisive criticism 
of Sartre’s doctrines. He shows how the Sartrean dialectic leads to a com- 
plete moral standstill, because of its foundation in a negative option. “It 
is the refusal of God, the refusal of the Other, the absurdity of his own 
existence, and the omnipresence of a heavy, massive, and inexplicable Being- 
in-itself.” Those who have a special interest in Sartre as a novelist and 
dramatist will find here many helpful correlations between philosophical 
doctrine and literary production. 

A constructive Christian interpretation of the existential theme of dread or 
anguish is proposed by Hans Urs von Balthasar in Le Chrétien et ['angoisse, 
French translation by C. Champollion (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 
155. 57 fr.b.). Employing both the resources of Scripture and also Kierke- 
gaard’s reflections on dread, Balthasar distinguishes carefully between the 
anguish involved in sin and that involved in union with Christ crucified. In 
the latter case, anguish is not an isolating state and hence overcomes Sartre’s 
social pessimism. An anonymous French nun has collected many personal 
documents and recent articles which shed light on one of the great contempo- 
rary witnesses to the hope associated with Christian anguish: Edith Stein, 
1891-1942 (Paris: Editions du Seuil. Pp. 218.). These materials add a 
good deal to the information already contained in the biography by Sister 
Teresa Renata of the Holy Spirit. 

A generation ago, R. B. Perry gave the main impetus to axiology in 
America with his General Theory of Value. Now, as the ripe fruit of his 
emeritus period and appointment as Gifford Lecturer, he has redeemed his 
promise to apply his notion of value to the various concrete realms of value. 
He begins by recalling his general definition: “Whatever is the object of 
interest is ipso facto valuable. ... A thing is an object of interest when its 
being expected induces actions looking to its realization or non-realization.” 
This definition is descriptive not by way of opposition to a normative state- 
ment but in the sense that norms themselves are describable. Furthermore, 
it does not state an independently known truth but a hypothesis bearing on 
the fact that men develop interests in certain objects and find their interests 
fostered or hindered by events in the world. Hence Realms of Value is not 
simply an application of Perry’s theory of value but a proper test of it. 

The general structure of interests is studied in the areas of morality, 
society, politics, law, economics, science, art, history, education, metaphysics 
and religion. This is a very wide territory, but in each field the common 
procedure is to identify and criticize the value-propositions in the light of 
Perry’s own doctrine on value as interest. Thus he rejects the purely em- 
pirical, rationalist and theistic foundations of morality, in favor of basing 
moral action on the supreme principle of harmonious happiness. Yet the 
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author cannot rid this standard of the vagueness which surrounded it in Mill’s 
formulation. The statement that the harmonizing of interests constitutes our 
moral good is too formal, for it leaves unexplained those instances in which 
a situation of conflict is morally preferred to harmony. In such cases, we 
recognize that interest has the aspect of a selective response to objects as 
possible perfectants of our nature. This means that interest is not the ulti- 
mate definition of value but is an index regulated by our reasoned judgment 
and the intrinsic capacities of the objects of interest. Perry’s important essay 
calls for an examination as fair and acute as Father Leo Ward’s Values and 
Reality, which was a critique of the general value-theory. 

Perry would like to displace the Christian God with a totally immanent 
deity, ultimately identified with the general will toward harmonious happi- 
ness as operative in human history. The assumption is that a purely imma- 
nent view of history is adequate to the data. This premise is challenged by 
Professor Swabey, who pays close attention to the actual practice of his- 
torians like Parkman, Buckle and Turner. The historian’s function of 
passing judgment upon events cannot be explained on naturalistic or human- 
istic grounds, since it implies the presence of an order of values not reducible 
to human desires. Fidelity to the thinkers of the past is one way in which 
the historian of philosophy expresses his practical belief in inherent values. 
Professor Levinson’s Jn Defense of Plato is pertinent not only for students 
of Greek philosophy, but also for anyone who respects historical fair dealing. 
This book calls at least a temporary halt to the rainy-day sport of saddling 
Plato with all the social and moral ills of the present generation. The charges 
of Chapman, Crossman, Fite and Karl Popper are judged in the light of 
commonly available knowledge about Greek society in Plato’s time. Levinson 
makes an object lesson of the method of denouncing a man on the basis of 
passages torn from the qualifying context. Anyone who has the urge to 
pass criticism on the great philosophers of the past should first make sux 
that he is not leaving himself open to the deadly countercriticism of the 


historian of philosophy. 
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CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


TOYNBEE 


A Stupy or History. Vols. VII to X. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Vol. VII: Pp. xxx, 772; Vol. VIII: Pp. ix, 732, 
Vol. IX: Pp. viii, 759; Vol. X: Pp. vi, 442. $35.00. 

With the recent publication of the last four volumes Professor Toynbee 
has completed the work which he began nearly thirty years ago and of which 
volumes I-III were published in 1934 and volumes IV-VI in 1939. The 
period in which he has worked has been one in which we have seen the growth 
of Communist power, the crumbling of imperialism, the waning of European 
dominance in world affairs, the rise of totalitarian governments, wars, cold 
wars and coexistence. Men have written of the decay of nationalism, the 
need of one world and the end of the European age. It now appears that 
with immense industry and learning Mr. Toynbee has endeavored to explain 
the causes of our present discontent, to trace its origins in the past, to discuss 
its management in the present and to forecast its prospects for the future. 

A Study of History is not easy to analyze and this for several reasons. 
It is, first of all, a work of vast erudition, for Mr. Toynbee ranges from the 
Old Testament to modern literature, from ancient Greece and Rome to the 
Incas, from Mesopotamian civilization to the dynasties of the Far East with 
ease and fluency. Secondly, his work rests on a complicated frame of theory 
which is organized in considerable detail. Thirdly, it would seem that the 
fundamental emphasis shifted somewhat in the mind of the author between 
the production of the first six volumes and the publication of the last four. 
It would seem that the book in the course of composition changed from 
a history of civilization to a history of religion and its effects on civilization. 
Accordingly, it does not easily fit into categories, it does not abide our 
rules: it is at once historical, philosophical, political, religious and prophetic. 
It draws on Scripture, history, philosophy, literature, anthropology, arche- 
ology, psychology and social science to supply the foundation for a concep- 
tion of man on his pilgrimage through time. 

Professor Toynbee begins his work with a comparative study of civiliza- 
tions as a basis for generalizations about the historical process and the 
nature of man. This choice is deliberate and grounded in the view that 
national states in isolation are not intelligible units of study. A society is a 
relation between individuals and this relation consists in the coincidence 
of their individual fields of action into a common ground. The genus society 
is divided into primitive societies and civilizations, and of these latter Mr. 
Toynbee lists twenty-one which he subjects to analysis. 
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How does a civilization come into being? Not by favorable circum- 
stances, soil, climate, or advantages of racial inheritance. On the contrary, 
the equilibrium is disturbed, the weight of custom lifted by the response of 
creative geniuses who, by reacting to blows and pressures, by effective 
“response to challenge” create the new civilization. The civilization grows 
through increasing command over the environment, through “etherealization” 
in which the movement is away from that which is physical and external 
toward that which is spiritual and interior. This growth takes place through 
the “withdrawal and return” of creative persons or minorities who stimulate 
the growth through the action of challenge and response. This growth 
ceases and breakdown follows when the creative minority is unable to meet 
a challenge with an effective response. Just as Toynbee expressly denies the 
mechanistic or naturalistic theory of the origin of civilization, so he clearly 
refutes the idea that decline is the result of determined forces. Just as the 
creative action of self-determination was the beginning of the civilization, 
so the loss of this self-determination causes the breakdown. This results in 
a “Time of Troubles” during which there are schisms and internecine wars 
in a recurring process of “rout and rally” in which the creative minority 
becomes a ruling minority through force, and the masses a proletariat. There 
is thus formed the Universal State which produces a brief “Indian Summer” 
antil under pressure from the External Proletariat—the barbarians without— 
the civilization collapses in ruins. 

In the course of this analysis the systematic theory is bolstered by count- 
less arguments, details and illustrations from the various civilizations known 
to history. What is its value? The analysis is clearly a mine of erudition 
and along the road the attentive reader will find many insights and intuitions 
which illuminate the history of civilization but it will appear to many that 
the theory did not flow from the facts of history but rather that they were 
selected and interpreted to fit an a priori analysis. This view, if it be true, 
would not rob the theory of all value though it would cast a shadow on the 
method pursued. To the further question, how valid is the analysis in itself, 
widely different answers have and will be given. It would appear that the 
theory is primarily based on the development of Graeco-Roman Western 
civilization and that it is only with effort and ingenuity and some pressure 
on the facts of history that other civilizations are fitted into the detailed 
framework of the theory. 

Toynbee opens volume seven with the consideration of universal states. 
They are preferable to national states where like nations prey on one 
another in war. Universal states are founded to bring this internecine strife 
to an end. But then, like all institutions, they strive to become ends in 
themselves whereas they are only means. The discussion then shows how the 
organization of a universal state accomplishes its object, what are the serv- 
ices it performs for civilization, who are its beneficiaries. The analysis then 
turns to universal churches which are found coming to birth during a Time 
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of Troubles following the breakdown of a civilization and unfolding within 
the framework of a universal state. The principal beneficiaries of universal 
states are universal churches. Professor Toynbee now clearly modifies his 
original thesis and carries it a step further. He had begun by considering 
civilizations as intelligible units of study but he no longer finds this concep- 
tion adequate. The new principle is that civilizations are significant for his- 
tory in their relation to the growth of the higher religions. He rejects the 
view that religions are cancers of civilizations; he relinquishes the view 
implicit in his earlier discussion that the church is the chrysalis which in a 
time of disintegration preserves the germ of civilization for the coming age. 
The end of history is the Kingdom of God and history is God revealing him- 
self. Therefore religions do not exist to produce civilizations but civiliza- 
tions exist to produce religions. 

This conception of the essential relation of religion to civilization recurs 
in various forms in the discussion of heroic ages, of the contacts between 
contemporary civilizations, of the renaissance of civilization. From the 
same fundamental point of view the analysis proceeds to a consideration of 
law and freedom in history, to a discussion of the prospects of Western 
civilization and to a treatment of the inspirations of historians. 

In the consideration of law and freedom in history Professor Toynbee 
makes clear the importance of free will—which had been implicit in his 
theory from the beginning. He emphasizes that the wide diversity of re- 
sponses to challenges in history only becomes intelligible as a consequence of 
that freedom of choice which God has granted to human souls. Man does 
not merely live under a law of nature but also under a law of God which 
is freedom under another name. Under this law of love which is the law 
of God’s own being, God sets before man an ideal of perfection which he 
can freely choose or reject. This growth involves self-sacrifice but God has 
shown us the way, and He aids us by grace. If man rejects this ideal and 
sins, he inflicts on himself disaster, from which with the aid of God’s grace 
he can recover by repenting his sin and turning to God. In this part man 
is pictured as a creature struggling up the face of a cliff toward God. “Thus, 
on the highest pitch of a cliff-face up which the creature is being drawn by 
the call of his Creator to essay a perilous ascent, we catch a glimpse of God’s 
hand reaching down to meet the up-stretched hand of the strurgling human 
climber; and, at the point where hands meet in the clasp of Love, Law and 
Freedom cease to be distinguishable.” 

But Professor Toynbee’s eye is also turned on Western civilization and 
the present age. He does not believe that Western civilization is doomed to 
destruction. It is not an organism, it is not the plaything of determinist 
forces, it is the product of free choice. Nevertheless it does not possess any 
unique value, except in the field of technology, by which it is superior to 
other civilizations. The claims of historians that Western civilization is 
unique and that it possesses values which make it generally superior to other 
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civilizations, Professor Toynbee rejects as egocentric and parochial and as 
an aberration similar to that by which claims of superiority have been 
smugly advanced in the interests of various national states. It would seem 
therefore that Professor Toynbee can hardly escape a charge of cultural 
relativism and of failure to maintain that there are certain absolute values 
in Western civilization which are the flowerings, however overgrown with 
weeds, of the seeds planted by Christianity. 

With regard to the opposition between Communism and the West, Pro- 
fessor Toynbee is convinced that a universal worldwide state has been made 
inevitable by technology, and that we should not follow the Zealots and try 
to exclude all influence from outside by force nor should we follow the 
example of the Herodians and try to succeed by appeasement or adaptation. 
Rather, for the time we should struggle for peaceful coexistence, hoping 
that the opposing factions will grow closer in mutual understanding. How to 
keep this détente from turning into Herodianism Professor Toynbee does 
not tell us. He goes on to describe Communism as a Christian heresy and 
maintains that in the long run the only soluiion is religion. He considers 
that the West began to move away from Christianity in the religious wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and that the only safe ground on 
which to contend against Communism is a return to the principles of Chris- 
tianity and an effort, in the light of the Gospel, to pay a moral debt of social 
justice by rendering economic assistance to the backward peoples of the 
world. This will not be accomplished merely by material assistance, how- 
ever; it will require a spontaneous outburst of love. Western liberalism and 
Communism both worship man as an idol and the solution will not be found 
except in a return to religion and to the worship of God. 

It is thus clear that religion is central not merely to Mr. Toynbee’s con- 
ception of the nature of civilization but also, in his view, to the solution of 
the problems of the present age. When we inquire, however, what he means 
by religion, it is clear that this is not found in the existing churches nor is 
it to be found merely in the restoration of any purer form of Christianity. 
For Mr. Toynbee the true religion seems to be a syncretistic synthesis of 
existing religions embracing the values of all, though he allows that Chris- 
tianity may have a predominant role to play in the formation of the syn- 
thesis. It is perhaps significant that in this connection he appeals to a fourth- 
century pagan, learned and cultivated, who knew Christianity but did not 
believe in it. He says of himself, “If the writer were to be asked: ‘Do you 
believe or disbelieve that Christianity or any other higher religion is an 
exclusive and definitive revelation of Spiritual Truth?’ his answer would be: 
‘I do not believe this. I believe that any such claim is an error which is at 
the same time a sin. In claiming to possess a monopoly of the Divine Light, 
a church seems to me to be guilty of hybris. In denying that other religions 
may be God’s chosen and sufficient channels for revealing Himself to some 
human souls, it seems to me to be guilty of blasphemy. If it is inadmissible 
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to call oneself a Christian without holding these tenets, then I am not en- 
titled to call myself a Christian; I must call myself a Symmachan. Sym- 
machus’ confession of faith—“It is not possible to reach the heart of so 
great a mystery by one road only”—is an article in my creed which neither 
my head nor my heart will allow me to abandon.’ ” 

It would seem clear, therefore, that, although Professor Toynbee has con- 
tributed many illuminating insights to the history of civilization, he is 
obscure and confused about the matter which is his central theme. He uses 
the New Testament profusely and he stresses the importance of Christianity 
for the understanding of civilization and history. But this Christianity, his- 
torically speaking, did not merely insist that “God is Love.” It proclaimed the 
divinity of Christ and the fact that the Incarnation was an event of unique 
importance in the history of the world. The divine revelation proclaimed 
by the Son of God was not restricted to the West, it was omni creaturae. 
This universality is not an aspect of Western pride or aggression, it is a 
result of the fact that God has spoken to His people. Christianity, therefore, 
is not the religion of the West, it is the religion of mankind. 

Fordham University. Cuarves P. Loucuran, S.J. 


KENNAN 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN Foreicn Po.icy. By George F. Kennan. Princeton: 

The Princeton University Press. Pp. 120. $2.75. 

George Kennan’s latest book is clear, calm, reasonable and very worth 
while. For these reasons, as well as for his former eminence as a chief archi- 
tect of the Truman-Acheson foreign policy, his book is essential reading. 

Kennan focuses on the problem of coexistence. Against preventive war 
and appeasement, he is for containment and liberation. The crucial ques- 
tions are “Containment, how?” and “Liberation, how?” Military force and 
military alliances are not enough to contain Soviet power. These plus psy- 
chological warfare will not cause the Soviets to withdraw from the occupied 
territories and moderate the domestic excesses of their own regime. Other 
things are necessary. We must develop good and mutually profitable rela- 
tions among the nations of the non-Soviet world. For the “problem of deal- 
ing with international communism . . . is largely a problem of what we do 
in our relations with the non-communist world and not in our relations with 
the Soviet Union directly.” Healthy nations in a healthy non-Soviet world 
can not be subverted and will not easily be set to quarreling among them- 
selves. Thus adequate economic and social strength plus adequate military 
strength are the essentials of containment. The attraction which this healthy, 
strong and free non-Soviet world will exert on the satellite and the Soviet 
peoples is the real hope for liberation. 


However, getting the non-Soviet world, including our own country, to 
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lead such an attractive exemplary life will not be easy. America must set 
a good example. We must wisely order our ordinary relationships with 
these nations. They must be able to trade with us—and at fair prices. They 
must not become too dependent on us, nor we on them. We must realize the 
indirect but very real effect which our own economic health has on their 
economic health. We must stop the present sorry exhibition of self-doubt 
and suspicion. We must eschew cultural isolation and realize the impact 
which our cultural and social successes have on our reputation abroad. 

These measures will prove difficult for Americans to undertake for we do 
not see ourselves or our situation clearly. We have not penetrated to the 
hard realities of the modern power world. We do not have enough self- 
control. Our foreign policy veers wildly from utopianism to an overestima- 
tion of the effectiveness of naked force. We expect all nations, poor or rich, 
new or old, to endorse whatever is our current “utopian project”: a frame- 
work of conciliation and arbitration treaties; a world disarmament agree- 
ment; a no-war pact; or, most recently, multilateral diplomacy in an inter- 
national forum. These schemes tend to freeze the status quo. When nations 
repudiate or violate these agreements we become indignant and are tempted 
to retreat into isolation or else to resort immediately to all-out measures, 
rather than to a firm and patient diplomacy. 

In the early days of our republic we had a wise, moderate diplomacy, one 
with wisely limited objectives. It reflected, as a nation’s diplomacy should, 
our over-all purposes as a nation: the securing of the individual in his rights 
to life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happiness. These over-all pur- 
poses had only two foreign policy corollaries: national security and the 
protection of and assistance to our citizens abroad in the pursuit of their 
private interests. We had no social program to export. Our foreign policy 
had no room for “international benevolence,” “lofty pretensions,” “mes- 
sianic tendencies.” 

We must recover that early realism, that prudent calculation. However, 
a basic change is necessary. We must rethink our national purposes. At 
home and abroad we have been too unconcerned with the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of laissez-faire economics. America must “take a tighter 
control of its own life and evolve a greater sense of purpose with regard to 
the shaping of its own development.” Our wiser, more purposeful diplomacy 
must be aware of several important general conditions in the non-Soviet 
world: its growing economic interdependence; the unevenness of its devel- 
opment on the path to civilization; a “population revolution” which often 
outdistances the rate of resource development; the great and often disinte- 
grating effect which the modern technological revolution has on non-Western 
cultures. We must avoid overreliance on certain foreign policy methods: 
strict legalism; UN diplomacy; ingratiation by economic aid and technical 
assistance. Note that Kennan banks heavily on the possibility and the ade- 
quacy of an American policy of “trade not aid,” in Asia as well as in Europe. 
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How adequate are Kennan’s analysis and prescriptions? Do they, as he 
would have us, fully come to grips with the “realities” of the present world? 
Or will history say of his writings, as he says of our interwar diplomats, 
that they “distracted our gaze from the real things that were happening”? 
Before going on let us note that anticolonialism and technical assistance, 
two much-discussed remedies for Asian problems, are virtually ignored in 
Kennan’s writings. 

In 1951 Kennan published an article in Foreign Affairs, entitled “America 
and the Russian Future,” and his first book, American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950. Since then Vietnam has been cut in half and the remaining half is 
in mortal danger. France had refused to give independence in time. Free 
Asia has become less friendly to the West. India, Burma and Indonesia re- 
sent the paucity of the aid we offer and the strings we wish to attach to ad- 
ditional aid. Latin America believes that it was U. S. intervention which 
overthrew the leftist regime in Guatemala. Central America is extremely 
unstable and Latin America generally cannot understand our refusal to give 
substantial help toward its economic development. French North Africa is 
increasingly restive. Surely these were and are our real problems. 

If we had followed Kennan rather than Dulles would the present situation 
be radically different? The whole tone of Kennan’s writings was and is 
against enthusiasms for what seemed and seem the obvious remedies. We 
were to avoid “utopianism,” “impractical idealism,” “sentimentality,” “moral 
appraisal,” “emotional complexes,” “moral reproaches,” “professions of 
high moral and legal principle.” In August of 1953, as the French began 
to reap the whirlwind in Indo-China, Kennan was counseling that “we (need 
not) lose ourselves in lavish schemes of world betterment. . . . Example is 
still the greatest help.” In 1954 all he will say about Indo-China is: “The 
time has passed when any back seat driving can do any good.” And though 
there is still time to deal wisely with a similar grave problem in French 
North Africa, that problem does not seem to exist for Mr. Kennan. 

Kennan’s unconcern with such matters as colonial independence and tech- 
nical assistance is consistent with some of his most articulate propositions. 
He counsels us not to “assume that the purposes of states . . . are fit sub- 
jects for judgment in moral terms.” We cannot, it would seem, condemn 
or praise or even rank such state ends as “the glorification of a dynasty,” 
“the development of the military qualities of a people” (the general purpose 
of Nazi Germany), the protection of the individual in his rights to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. As to the means which states use we must 
“above all” realize that morality is not “a criterion for measuring and com- 
paring the behavior of different states.” We must not assume that “our 
moral values . . . necessarily have validity for people everywhere.” 

Given such moral relativism, it is easy to understand that we must not 
judge French colonialism, must not assume that independence would be 
good for the Indo-Chinese. Economic aid may be more harmful than help- 
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ful, for the population will increase, old customs will be undermined and 
we may win resentment rather than gratitude. For, says his earlier book, 
“, .. our own national interest is all that we are really capable of knowing. 
.. +” We must, he implies, not let our judgment be swayed by our fore- 
fathers’ belief that “all men are created equal,” that God has endowed them 
all with the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” There is 
no social dynamite in their words—however much Africans and Asians may 
believe there is. And if we do give aid to underdeveloped countries we can 
at any time deny it for these are “benefits to which they have no God-given 
title.” 

But Mr. Kennan is not really an amoral person and he would not really 
have us or himself stop using moral criteria in judging national purposes 
and foreign policies, He soon contradicts himself. Having told us that 
we cannot judge the purposes but only the methods he soon tells us that it 
is only the “worthy” purposes of the United States which enable him to ap- 
prove (and advocate) our using certain “harsh” methods. The use of cer- 
tain harsh methods, e.g., subversion, by the Soviets is said to be “to no good 
purpose.” Elsewhere he tells us of his belief that “. . . our outlook on life 
is more closely attuned to the real nature of man than that of our commu- 
nist adversaries.” He even goes so far as to judge the original objects of 
our society not fully adequate and to urge that we enlarge them. 

Why this contradiction, this ambivalence? The answer seems to lie deep 
in our modern psyche. The moral principles of recent American diplomats, 
e.g., freedom of the seas, the open door, were too specific, not sufficiently 
tempered with common sense. Such moral principles do more harm than 
good. Now Mr. Kennan proceeds to beg the question. Jf there were, which 
there are not, any moral principles in international politics they would 
inevitably be specific and harmful. Therefore moral principles are irrelevant 
to international politics. The baby goes out with the bath water. 

Obviously Kennan is talking about caricatures of moral principles. For 
moral principles are of the essence of international politics just as they are 
of national politics and of behavior in the family. Their first principles are 
simple and common. Their specific principles differ from each other, and 
within each society differ to some extent according to time and circum- 
stance. The duties of a father to his neighbors differ somewhat from the 
duties of a bachelor to his. But fathers have duties to individuals and groups 
outside the family. The United States of America has different duties to the 
world than to its citizens. But it has international duties. For example, if 
other, higher duties are not seriously endangered, it has duties to feed the 
hungry, to shelter the shelterless. And, incidentally, to recognize such 
moral obligations is by no means to wish, as Kennan seems to believe, to 
freeze the world status quo in a moralistic-legalistic framework. The United 
States has a duty to be prudent, but prudent because it wants to achieve 
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real progress toward certain real ends, not prudent for the sake of prudence. 
Nor should it be “realistic” for the sake of being realistic. 

The faults of Mr. Kennan are essentially the same as those of Adam 
Smith. Like Smith he is a better man than his principles. 

Fordham University. Joun Locur. 


RIESMAN 


INDIVIDUALISM REcoNnsIDERED. By David Riesman. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free 

Press. Pp. 529. $6.00. 

David Riesman is being increasingly recognized as a critic of society who 
is trying to say some very important things to the American people. The term 
“critic” is used deliberately, because Riesman’s greatness has not come from 
empirical research or from the systematic presentation of sociological theory, 
but rather from the keen insight which he can give into the nature of Ameri- 
can culture as a result of his unusual gift for subtle analysis. He calls upon an 
extraordinary fund of information, and his familiarity with social science, 
law, literature and current events is an unusual phenomenon in these days of 
specialized learning. What is even more unusual is his ability to marshal 
all these resources for the analysis of contemporary society. 

Briefly his theme is expressed in one sentence: “I am insisting that no 
ideology, however noble, can justify the sacrifice of the individual to the 
needs of the group” (p. 38). Expressing the same conviction more fully, 
he continues: 

Sometimes the point is pushed to the virtual denial of individuality: since we arise 
in society, it is assumed with a ferocious determinism that we can never transcend it. 
All such concepts are useful correctives of an earlier solipsism. But if they are extended 
to hold that conformity with society is not only a necessity but also a duty, they 
destroy that margin of freedom which gives life its savor and its endless possibility for 


advance (p. 38). 

Obviously Riesman is dealing with values, nor does he make any excuse 
for this. He has caught the meaning of the primary value of the freedom 
of the human person and the preservation of a critical area of self-determina- 
tion. He is trying to awaken in his readers a realization that this value must 
be recognized anew, and he points the direction which that recognition may 
take. 

Individualism Reconsidered is a collection of essays written since 1946. 
Although dealing with a variety of topics ranging from Sigmund Freud and 
anti-Semitism to American football and popular music, there is a remarkable 
consistency in the trend of Riesman’s discussion. In fact, some of his most 
penetrating observations occur in offhand remarks when he appears to be 
talking about trivial things. A reviewer has the temptation to quote him end- 
lessly. In dealing with “Recreation and the Recreationist,” for instance, he 


has this to say: 
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The trouble with the full time organizer, however, is that he is apt to want not only 
a full time job for a short time, but a life time career. This means that he has a stake 
in the dependency of those he organizes. In the recreation field, he may want to do 
more than make facilities available to people through books, magazines and other media 
as well as in person; he may want to establish a group of clients who can’t get along 


without him... (p. 232). 


. . » It may turn out that the community needs a tavern with tables for husband and 
wife groups more than it needs an adult education center ... (p. 239). 


Woven through repeated discussion of this type is Riesman’s expressed ques- 
tion whether, in the good intentions of protecting people from loneliness or 
poor social adjustment, “. . . something very important in the valuation and 
protection of privacy is not now in danger. . .” (p. 238). One can see im- 
mediately the use Riesman makes of the big and little things of American 

life to elaborate his ideas about the freedom of the person. 

This is no mere fundamentalist cry for the uncomplicated life of the good 
old days. Riesman is acutely aware of the need to reinterpret individualism 
in its relationship to the bewildering new developments and demands of 
modern society, and he knows the potentialities and the dangers of that 
society extremely well. He repeatedly implies a warning against a sharp 
separation of “individual” from “society” as if society were something like 
a breeding place from which the strong individual might eventually be able 
to escape (p. 26). He always emphasizes that society is the context of rela- 
tionships which alone makes individualism possible (p. 15) ; that individual- 
ism will always be modified by its historical and cultural setting (p. 26) ; 
that reaction against the evils of a former individualism must not drive us 
into greater evils of a “groupism” that would suppress individual achieve- 
ment (p. 32). “What is necessary is some sort of balance which will find 
room for quite idiosyncratic individual desires to be, variously, alone and 
with others” (p. 35). But he reminds us “. . . that we depend for advance, 
in morals no less than in physical science, on individuals who have developed 
their individuality to a notable degree” (p. 37). 

Riesman has no simple answer to the problem of a healthy achievement 
of individualism in contemporary society. His gift is the ability to highlight 
very sharply the nature of the problem, the false hopes that others offer, the 
deceptive aspects of proposed solutions. His essays on Minority Groups are 
superb. He repeatedly says things which need to be said but which most 
other writers have been afraid to say. He recognizes the tyranny of the lesser 
loyalties which can operate within minority groups, preventing in their mem- 
bers that form of individual achievement which might remove the member 
from the group, but eventually benefit the group itself. “. . . I know that 
many are preoccupied with Negro rights against Whites, or women’s rights 
against men, and so on, whereas I speak for the individual against, if need 
be, the very group that protects him” (p. 122). His essay “Some Observations 
on Intellectual Freedom” is an analysis as acute and significant as anything 
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this reviewer has ever read on the subject. He is aware not only of the 
tyrannies of Communism but warns also against another type of tyranny: 
“In some colleges, professors who testify before the Velde or Jenner Com- 
mittees with dignity and restraint (often educating committee members in 
the process, as Hiss so notably failed to do) are slandered as appeasers” 
(p. 130). His four essays on Freud will be controversial, but they will be 
read. And his essay “Some Observations on Social Science Research” should 
be on every sociology reading list. In all these essays, it is remarkable that 
Riesman writes with complete sympathy for the important values which 
people are seeking, but with a constant warning that we should not create a 
greater malady in the effort to correct the malady which now exists. 

The jacket of the book states in concise form the fine human purpose 
that Riesman has in mind, but also suggests the one apparent weakness of 
the essays. “The ethical position that illumines these essays is clarifying: a 
belief that values must not be forced upon people, that life brings a profusion 
of values, and that individuals, while they often suffer from having to make 
choices, only become individuals by making them.” This is well said and 
clearly represents Riesman’s thought; but it offers the reader little help, as 
Riesman offers him little help in knowing which values to choose from and 
why. With all the brilliant analysis of the importance of an individualism 
related to contemporary society, it never becomes clear just what an indi- 
vidual is supposed to achieve by his individualism. In his essay, “A 
Philosophy for ‘Minority’ Living” he speaks eloquently of “the nerve of 
failure,” the ability of a man to accept failure and remain alone in accepting 
it, unconsoled by any satisfaction that many others share it with him, and 
resisting the temptation to rationalize it as some form of success (pp. 55-56). 
Undoubtedly Freud has impressed Riesman deeply because he represented a 
man who had the nerve of failure; and the Old Testament Hebrews are 
mentioned as an example of an ethnic group who, time and again, displayed 
the same quality. The essay includes some excellent discussion about the 
willingness of people to die rather than surrender their values, and the sug- 
gestion that values must be saved by individual acceptance rather than social 
approval appears to be a description of a high type of altruism. But the 
important question: “For what does one fail, and why?” never seems to be 
clearly asked or answered. 

As a consequence, there are throughout the work strong undertones of 
futility; there is really no place beyond society for anyone to go. Much as 
Riesman strives to defend the “transcendence” of the person, there is never 
very clear indication what this transcendence is. A certain logic would seem 
to compel him to conclude that individualism is the resultant of various as- 
pects of the social structure. There is, as a result, a certain darkness in his 
altruism. There seems to be no point of reference outside of society to 
make his “nerve of failure” significant. The only reference seems to be a 
negation of society, a persistent refusal to yield to the social pressures of a 
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given time. Is there nothing beyond that? Is failure significant only because 
the individual has the courage to admit that it is not significant? It appears 
that the nerve of failure has been focused before on fruitless and possibly 
dangerous ideals. The determination of a norm to distinguish the fruitful 
from the fruitless, the human from the inhuman, should be the aim of every 
discussion of values. It is at this point that the reader feels that Riesman 
must still write another chapter to assert the value of an individualism that is 
willing to die for values which really transcend society; that one critical area 
of human choice must be respected in the person because he springs not 
wholly from society, and for society, he does not wholly live. There is a 
point of reference beyond society, and beyond the individual, by which 
ultimately the use of power and wealth, and even the practice of individuality 
can be judged. It is in terms of this ultimate destiny alone that an individ- 
ual’s challenge to society can have real meaning. 

These shortcomings should not be allowed to minimize the great value of 
these essays. They rank among the best evaluations of contemporary life. If 
they fall short of a satisfactory recognition of the ultimate meaning of the 
human person, they nevertheless provide numerous guideposts for the one 
who wishes to walk in that direction. 

Fordham University. Josern P. Frrzpatrick, S.J. 


PAPINI 


Tue Devit. By Giovanni Papini. Translated from the Italian by Adrienne 

Foulke. New York: Dutton & Co. Pp. 246. $3.75. 

Papini’s deep interest in religious problems once again finds expression 
in this controversial book on the devil. After long years of study and 
meditation, a lively sense of charity brought the author to desire and hope 
that God’s infinite mercy may finally prevail over His justice, and that 
the ill-fated angel may be restored to his celestial seat. The thesis of the 
book constitutes a serious challenge to official doctrine and reveals a new 
and unsuspected dimension of the Catholic author—that of Papini apologist 
of Satan. Papini warns, however, that his work is not a defense of the 
devil, but rather an unprejudiced study on (1) “the true causes of Lucifer’s 
revolt (which are not those commonly believed)”; (2) “the true relations 
between God and the devil (far more cordial than imagined)”; (3) “the 
possibility of an attempt on the part of mankind to have Satan returned to 
his original status, thus freeing us all from the temptation of evil” (p. 8). 
But the impression the book leaves on the reader is different. Papini appears 
in his pages as Satan’s ambassador, strongly determined to rehabilitate the 
dark figure of the Tempter. His intent is evidently a triple one: (1) to 
show what he thinks to be the whole truth concerning the devil and disprove 
all misrepresentation; (2) to explain the necessity of Satan’s presence in 
the world and the injustice of our hatred toward him; (3) to demonstrate 
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conclusively that Satan deserves to be saved, and that, as good Christians, 
we ought to work toward his redemption. 

It is hard indeed to understand how one can be a good Christian while 
working for the salvation of the devil. But Papini—a keen dialectician— 
has a great deal to say on this matter. His whimsical book is a small encyclo- 
pedia. The author’s discussion is not confined to the causes of the fall of 
Satan and to the relations between the first rebel and the celestial hierarchies; 
before arriving at the crucial theme, the salvation of the devil, Papini 
digresses at great length over problems not always related to his general 
thesis, but which, he thinks, may contribute to prepare the ground for the 
final presentation of Satan as an unfortunate creature who deserves to be 
saved. He writes about the devil’s incarnation and artfulness, the devil's 
apologists and worshippers, the aspects and customs of Satan, the foreign 
devils (the minestrone must be complete), the devil and literature, and so on. 
His arguments are sometimes surprisingly contradictory, paradoxical, or 
banal; but contradictions and paradoxes never discourage Papini. 

One may wonder why the author, who knows Christian thought so well 
and who has been its tireless defender for over thirty years, has waged 
this attack against the eternity of infernal punishment which is part of the 
fundamental dogma of the Church. His answer is clear: he candidly holds 
that he is not expounding a dogmatic truth but simply a hope—according 
to him, a legitimate hope for any true Christian. Although the final reconcili- 
ation of all creatures with God is not part of the teaching of the Church, 
Papini maintains that Christians would be more Christian if they desired 
hell to be depopulated: an empty hell and an over-crowded paradise! Evi- 
dently the crux of the whole problem is to be found in the two terms, 
“truth,” “hope.” Theologically, truth is a fixed dogma which admits no 
internal antinomies, and which is not susceptible of further development. 
In the order of fixed truth it is impossible to allow the redemption of Satan 
without weakening the dramatic tension through which the Christian achieves 
his destiny. The existence of hell and the eternity of infernal punishment 
are thus unalterable truths of Christian doctrine which are at the basis of 
man’s action and give eternal meaning to his choice. But while Truth is 
actuality, Hope is potentiality: it is a sort of dynamic force within the soul 
impelling it toward a more desirable state. Within the order of Hope nothing 
appears in the form of rigid definition, but everything is in motion, in a 
state of dramatic expectation. In expressing his hope, however, Papini 
comes to peremptory conclusions. “Eternal Love,” maintains he, “when all 
has been completed and expiated, will not deny itself even before the dark 
figure of the first Rebel and the most ancient of the damned” (p, 221). To 
prove his point he takes advantage of all kinds of literature and of every 
bit of information. He digs up theories abandoned or condemned by the 
Church, quotes theologians and religious writers, and sometimes, forcing 
the sense of passages, he draws his own conclusions. When religious writers 
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and theologians are not enough, Papini resorts to modern poets, though 
he well knows that on questions of doctrine discussion should be based ex- 
clusively on accepted theological texts rather than the fancy of poets. 

Papini’s first statement in the book is that no one can be a good Chris- 
tian without admitting that he has constant dealings with the devil. Hence 
the need for a perfect knowledge of the origin and nature of the Tempter. 
Since Satan belongs to the Christian supernatural world, it is the author’s 
strange purpose to give Christianity the first sketch of a Summa diabologica. 
And he applies all the sharpness and resourcefulness of his mind to build up, 
in Papinian style, this mosaic monument to the devil. “. . . This is the 
first book about the Devil,” says Papini, “written by a Christian in the 
light of the deepest meaning of Christianity” (p. 7). And he adds: “Until 
today Satan has been hated, reviled and cursed, or imitated, praised and wor- 
shiped. This book, instead, has a different aim: to make him understand- 
able, in Christian terms, to Christians” (p. 18). Understanding is the path 
to love: consequently, Papini tries perhaps to convince us that one can 
love God and Satan and remain consistent. Throughout the book the reader 
sees in Lucifer not the cursed angel, but rather a noble and unfortunate 
figure. Sympathetic light is shed upon him to prove that, after all, the dark 
angel is not so dark as we think. In discussing the various opinions on the 
causes of Satan’s revolt, the author shares the unorthodox views of some 
theologians who maintained that the main reason for the rebellion, rather 
than pride, was jealousy of man, who had been created in the image of God. 
Thus the offense committed by Satan was not so serious as it appeared later: 
jealousy, comments Papini, was an understandable aberration of an im- 
perfect creature. 

The fall of Satan was a great sorrow to God. No one, perhaps, dwells 
much upon the thought that God is subjected to disappointment and sorrow; 
but Papini describes, with poetic images, the grief of the Father who is 
forced to apply His terrible justice against the transgressors of His eternal 
law. “If God is Love, He must, necessarily, be sorrow also” (p. 53), and 
His sorrow is as infinite as is His love. If He loved Satan before the revolt, 
when he was happy among the happy ones, He loves him much more now 
that he has become the most desperately unhappy of all creatures. Here 
the author, assuming a tone of pathos, says: “The life of God . . . like the 
life of man, is a tragedy. The creation, sprung from His loving desire to 
have other beings share in the joy of His perfection, was both the cause 
and means of perdition” (p. 55). He created an angel, the most perfect of 
all, and the angel fell; He created, in the Garden of Eden, a miraculous 
being, modeled by His hands, endowed with conscience and knowledge, and 
that being fell, too. The celestial creature rose up against God; the most 
perfect creature of the earth disobeyed Him. In suggestive pages Papini, 
perhaps unwittingly, leads us to think that the great work of God was a 
complete failure. Doubtless, for an ordinary intelligence it is hard to under- 
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stand how God, the absolute perfection, can be subject to disappointment 
and sorrow like any creature. He punished Lucifer, and in doing so He con- 
demned Himself to a punishment almost equally cruel! Moreover, according 
to Papini, God, bound by His own law, cannot redeem Satan without the 
cooperation of creatures; nor can Satan alone redeem himself: he must be 
helped by man who may kindle his spirit with words of charity and love. 
The speciousness of Papini’s reasoning is astonishing. From his words one 
would conclude that God is so helpless as to need man’s assistance, while 
man, the weakest of all creatures, becomes the arbiter of the universe, the 
master key to the solution of the great problem. 

But the most surprising and perhaps the most shocking thing in the book 
is the way Papini explains the necessity for the devil. The activity of Satan 
is necessary to God’s designs. This the author seems to imply when he says, 
quite bluntly, that without any commerce with the devil life would be im- 
possible. Some sine contribute to the conservation of the human species. But 
the devil is also necessary in the negative sense. The temptation of Satan is 
the touchstone for authentic Christians. Satan, consequently, helps the 
salvation of souls. Without defeating the Tempter there is no merit. Satan 
is the enemy, but without the enemy there would be no battle, no victory, 
no glory. “The Devil,” says Papini, “is hatred, but even his hatred—and 
herein lies one of the most dramatic paradoxes of Christianity—is essential 
to the triumph of Love” (p. 23). With emotion-laden voice the author then 
invites us to pity the crushed angel instead of hating him. “The Christian,” 
says he, “cannot and must not love rebellion, evil and sin in Satan; but he 
can and must love in him, the most dreadfully unfortunate creature in all 
creation” (p. 16). Is it not possible, queries Papini, that Christ redeemed 
men so that, following His precept to love their enemies, they may one day 
help the redemption of the fiercest and most stubborn of all enemies? But to 
the question as to whether the devil will be saved or not, the answer of the 
Church has always been a straight one—No! Satan will never again be 
admitted to the angelic choir. It should be clear to Papini that the fires of Hell 
are unquenchable. But the author stubbornly advocates the reversal of the 
forthright sentence of the “divine poet,” “Bid hope farewell, all ye who 
enter here.” As an expert dialectician, he likes to question the irrefutable 
evidence of the eternity of hell. Jesus said: “. .. Depart from me, accursed 
ones, into the everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels” (Matthew 25:45). Papini, however, argues that the word “ever- 
lasting” does not by any means indicate an absolute and metaphysical con- 
cept of eternity, but simply means “perennial in time.” Satan was to be 
punished until the end of time, when new heavens and new worlds will 
appear and evil will no longer exist. Convinced that the fire of hell will 
burn only as long as present reality exists, he goes back to Origen. The 
Alexandrian exegete, finding inspiration in the Stoic doctrine of cosmic 
cycles, admits an infinite series of worlds before and after the present world, 
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and maintains that at the end of time—the time allotted to our world—there 
will be the return of all beings to the divine perfection whence they came. 
The purpose of redemption was, according to Origen, universal restoration. 
On the basis of these assumptions, the great catechist was brought to believe 
in the final salvation of Satan: at the end of time evil will be destroyed and 
demons will be angels again. Although the Origenist idea was never accepted 
by the Church, an echo of this merciful hope is found in various theologians 
and religious writers of the early centuries. It is not the first time, then, 
that the Church hears this sort of lament coming from the keen sensibility 
of faithful Christians, and perhaps Papini’s threnody will not be the last. 
One critic maintained that Papini’s thesis indicates a broader aspiration of 
the Christian conscience, widespread in our time: namely, the propensity to 
see reconciliation prevailing over the eternal antithesis. But the reaction 
produced by the book in Catholic circles decidedly disproves such assump- 
tions. Whatever the general feelings may be, whether the book be finally 
condemned by the Church, Papini perhaps will never renounce his auda- 
cious hope of universal redemption. Will Satan be chained for all eternity, 
or will he be won by the omnipotence of Love and led back to his heavenly 
throne? How will the final act of the Christian tragedy end? In catastrophe 
or catharsis? According to the author no one, on earth, can say. “The 
treatises of theology,” says he, “continue to say no to the doctrine of total 
and ultimate reconciliation but the heart ‘which has its reasons that reason 
does not know’ will continue to yearn for and to await a yes” (p. 220). 
And he ends his book with a short drama in three acts, The Devil’s Tempta- 
tion, which sounds like a poetic appeal to mercy and love toward the helpless 
Satan. 

Papini’s religious zeal has brought him beyond the concept of Christian 
charity, and his ideas are fraught with serious consequences. Furthermore, 
if Papini’s ideas are unorthodox, his method of treatment is dangerous. The 
most familiar concepts are questioned in a manner which, in many regards, 
is similar to that of eighteenth-century philosophers—Bayle, Voltaire, etc. 
To prove that his hope for Satan’s final salvation is not to be discarded 
despite the straight No of the Church, the author engages in discussions 
which tend to discredit official doctrine on the matter. He is especially guilty 
of trying to show, in many instances, what appear to him to be logical con- 
tradictions in the Scriptures and in other religious texts, in order to dem- 
onstrate that at many points official doctrine rests on bases fully as debatable 
as the fate of Satan. Papini’s book is a suspect work not so much because 
of the author’s hope of universal restoration, but because of his stubbornness 
in maintaining that, after all, Satan is not alone responsible for his situation, 
and that in the arrangement of the universe he is a necessary personage. 
Some critics have conceded, however, that The Devil presents a positive 
aspect: namely, jn an epoch so unconcerned with man’s spiritual destiny, 
so deeply penetrated by materialism, the book calls the attention of the 
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world to one of the most terrifying truths before which humanity passes 
with beatific indifference: the fires of hell. But if this is true to some extent, 
it is also true that the unorthodox treatment of the matter and the assump- 
tions of the author may lead to deleterious conclusions. One could be in 
error at the time of Origen when the doctrine was in its making, but after 
two thousand years of Christian thinking and experience, and the unifying 
action of the Church, it seems absurd to return to old mistakes, embellish- 
ing them with poetic fancy. 
Le Moyne College. GIOVANNI GULLACE, 


MARITAIN 


APPROACHES TO Gop. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from the French by 
Peter O’Reilly. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xvi, 128. $2.50. 
Jacques Maritain loves existing, and this with the metaphysician’s knowl- 

edge of what it is to exist. Not only does he love his own existing, but he 

loves the existing of every person, and indeed of any being. This must be 
recognized if one would understand Maritain—the philosopher in him is 
simply touched to the quick by the value that is the act-of-existing in any 
being whatsoever. He is never alone, for there is ever with him the dialogue 
with being, with that which is, or that which can be. Furthermore, his 
thought as a philosopher is always appendant to, ever nourished on, the 
being of God. For him, as for Hopkins, 

the world is charged with the grandeur of God. 

It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 

It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 

Crushed, 

While all be-ings have their own peculiar secrets for Maritain, all never- 

theless witness to, all mirror, all are quickened by God, the Subsisting Act 

of Being. And now Maritain’s dialogue with being, and his meditating on 
the Principle of being have led him to consider in Approaches to God some 
of the different ways in which man can come to a natural knowledge of 
the existence of God—some of the ways, for, as Maritain sees it, there are 
innumerable ways of approaching God: “He is inaccessible yet He is close 
at hand. He encompasses man on all sides. There is not just one way to 

God. ... For man there are as many ways of approach to God as there are 

wanderings on the earth or paths to his own heart” (p. xv). 

Maritain considers nine ways of approaching God—seven pertaining to 
the speculative intellect, and two to the practical. There is first of all the 
“natural” and prephilosophic, the instinctive and by inclination going out 
of the human intellect to being and its principles—a going out that is but 
one with the spontaneous dynamism of a human spirit feeding on its object. 
Here everything, including the lived reasoning from a grasped being-with- 
nothingness to a Being-without-nothingness, “depends on the natural intui- 
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tion of being—on the intuition of that act of existing which is the act of 
every act and the perfection of every perfection, in which all the intelligible 
structures of reality have their definitive actuation, and which overflows in 
activity in every being and in the intercommunication of all beings” (p. 3). 

Secondly, there are the five classical ways of St. Thomas Aquinas. And here 
Maritain would “restate the very same arguments, divesting them, however, 
of all the examples borrowed from ancient physics and formulating them in 
language appropriate to our times” (p. 23). His notable success in these 
existence-initiated reasonings is further heightened by the fresh insights we 
are given in his replies to some modern objections posed most often by the 
findings or hypotheses of modern science. 

A new way is then proposed, a way that Maritain has long regarded as 
a hypothesis requiring further research, but which he now offers as a genuine 
proof. Here we have the more complex primordial intuition, and later the 
rational and philosophical reflection, that the / who thinks, the / who is 
caught up in pure intellecting, cannot ever not have been, for both the intel- 
lect and the intelligible as such are above time; this / must always have 
existed, and in some personal existence, too, though not within the limits 
of its own personal existence, but rather in some transcendent and supra- 
personal Being. It belongs to philosophical reflection to establish how the / 
always existed in God, to establish that “the creature which is now I, and 
which thinks, existed before itself eternally in God—not as exercising in 
Him the act of thinking, but as thought by Him. It bathed there in the light 
of God: it lived there by a suprapersonal (suprapersonal in relation to every 
created personality) and divinely personal life, by that life which is the eternal 
act of intellection of the divine Self itself, thinking itself” (p. 82). 

Finally, there are the ways of the practical intellect—approaches to God 
that are again existential or lived, rather than rational or demonstrative. 
There is the immanent dialectic, the lived implications, of the child’s first 
act of freedom (a basic choice that may, however, take place at any moment 
of life), and which consists in his choosing the good because it is good or in 
rejecting the bad because it is bad. “He thinks of what is good and of what 
is evil. But by the same token he knows God, without being aware of it. 
He knows God because, by virtue of the internal dynamism of his choice of 
the good for the sake of the good, he wills and loves the Separate Good as 
ultimate end of his existence. Thus, his intellect has of God a vital and 
nonconceptual knowledge which is involved both in the practical notion 
(confusedly and intuitively grasped, but with its full intentional energy) of 
the moral good as formal motive of his first act of freedom, and in the 
movement of his will toward this good and, all at once, toward the Good” 
(p: 97). And there is the immanent dialectic, the lived implications, of the 
artist’s creative intuition and creative making: “. . . it is impossible that 
the artist, devoted as he is to created beauty which is a mirror of God, should 
not tend at the same time—but by a more profound and more secret urge 
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than all that he can know of himself—toward the principle of beauty” 
(p. 85). 

We will do well to study this book. There is a freshness to it, such as 
responds well to “the dearest freshness deep down things,” the perennial 
freshness of be-ing. 

University of Notre Dame. Joseru W. Evans. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A History or PsycHoaNaLysis In AmMericA. By Clarence T. Oberndorf. 

New York: Grune & Stratton. Pp. vii, 280. $5.00. 

Oberndorf’s A History of Psychoanalysis in America is not a big book as 
history books go, but there is a great deal of interesting material and many 
happy anecdotes crowded into its thirteen brief chapters. The text itself 
comprises only 250 pages, with an appendix and an index that run the total 
up to 280 pages. It is a book, therefore, that can be quickly read, and the 
reader may expect to find the time well spent. The book is written by a 
New York psychiatrist who is well qualified by reason of his training, experi- 
ence, psychoanalytic development, contacts with the great men in psycho- 
analysis, and various professional appointments and associations to write a 
book of this kind. As the jacket tells us, Clarence T. Oberndorf has been a 
practicing psychiatrist for over forty years and was one of the founders of 
the New York Psychoanalytic Society in 1911. He has been closely asso- 
ciated with the development of psychoanalysis, particularly in America, 
throughout its history. At present he is clinical professor of psychiatry at 
Columbia University and consulting psychiatrist to the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital in New York City. He has held the offices of President of the American 
Psychopathological Association and of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion. In addition he is Associate Editor of the /nternational Journal of Psy- 
choanalysis and of the American Journal of Psychiatry. An author of con- 
siderable standing, he has prepared himself well to write a history of 
psychoanalysis in America. 

Written in an easy readable style, this history of psychoanalysis is note- 
worthy for its interesting anecdotes of important persons, places, and events, 
and includes many juicy tidbits of information and enlightening reflections 
gleaned from a rich and varied experience in the fields of psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis both here and abroad. Interesting portraits and caricatures of 
men like Freud, Jung, Alexander, White, Jelliffe, and other important per- 
sonalities in psychoanalysis, are drawn with a delightful precision that be- 
speaks the author’s intimate contact with them. Actually, the book is not so 
much a history of psychoanalysis in America as it is a biography of events 
and movements, and an autobiography of personal experiences and growth 
that cover a period of more than forty years. Using the flash-back technique, 
the author repeatedly brings the reader up to an historical point only to 
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reach back into history for other data and events of interest and value in 
the development of psychoanalysis in this country. There is also a pene- 
trating and thoroughly enjoyable chapter on the anticipation of Freud’s 
thinking by novelists and others in New England in the early history of 
America, With considerable skill Oberndorf psychoanalyzes the motives 
and persons in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, in a way that leaves no doubt 
that the Calvinistic minister Dimmesdale could have profited a great deal 
from the application of the psychoanalytic technique. In similar vein, the 
author shows that other early writers, like Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, were 
employing concepts that fit neatly into the framework of analytic thinking. 
While not the most valuable, this is certainly one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. 

The objective of the book is contained to some extent in the title itself, 
although it should be recognized that a number of important developments 
are left out of the author’s picture. Scant reference is made to certain im- 
portant offshoots of Freudian psychoanalysis, including the doctrines of 
Rank, Horney, and Sullivan. No history of psychoanalysis in America can 
claim to be a complete history without taking these important people into 
account. However, it should be noted that the author himself does not pre- 
tend to paint a complete picture. Early in his introduction, he says, “This 
book has not attempted to trace the revisions in psychoanalytic theory which 
were made by Freud himself and others during the past half century. This 
task has been ably done by others who are better qualified—because of their 
personal predilections—to expound the original precepts, their current devia- 
tions, and their correlation with Freud’s own revisions.” - 

The author himself is completely devoted to Freudian doctrine, and 
thus finds it easy to leave other theorists out of account. He states very 
simply, “To Freud’s discoveries I owe whatever effectiveness I possess as a 
psychiatrist.” And he frankly admits that, “Although this book is offered 
as a narration of events, inevitably a philosophy of psychoanalytic psychi- 
atry has crept in.” 

This obvious predilection for Freudian theory, however, does not create 
the bias or the prejudice one might expect (and which one often finds in 
other writers who adhere to this school of thought). Throughout the book, 
and particularly in the concluding chapter, there are evaluations which in- 
dicate clearly that the author is well aware of the limitations of the doctrine 
and the methodology of psychoanalysis. On page 104, for example, one finds 
the statement that “only a small percentage of patients who dwell behind 
the locked doors of mental hospitals are amenable to the therapeutic ap- 
proach of psychoanalysis or psychoanalytic psychotherapy.” Other limita- 
tions of psychoanalysis are pointed out on pages 234, 236, 237, and 243. 
Perhaps the most trenchant criticism is that found on page 244 where the 
author states: “Long and continued therapeutic testing of psychoanalysis 
has brought about the conviction of many American psychiatrists thoroughly 
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versed in Freud’s theory that only in a relatively few instances can the method 
be applied as he recommended it.” 

As the author himself had pointed out earlier, no unison exists among 
experienced analysts on the question of which specific type of neurosis, as 
distinguished from psychosis, is most amenable to psychoanalytic therapy. 
And where the psychoses are concerned, there seems to be even less agree- 
ment. On the more positive side the author is quite ready to grant that other 
therapies and other approaches to human suffering have something worth- 
while to offer. Referring to the relation between religion and _psychi- 
atry, the author points to a number of developments among Protestant and 
Catholic clergy and hierarchy that have led to the acceptance of psycho- 
analysis as a valid technique. In one place, for example (p. 117), he points 
out that as early as 1911 Carl Jung, then still allied with Freud, was invited 
to deliver a course of lectures at the newly established Medical School of 
Fordham University, forty-two years before Pope Pius XII clarified the 
Catholic stand on psychoanalysis. Oberndorf himself makes reference to the 
Pope’s pronouncement in a later section of the book where he is discussing 
the interest of the clergy in psychoanalysis (p. 239). At that point he also 
refers to the fact that in 1949, at a meeting of the International Psycho- 
analytical Association in Zurich, a representative of the Dominican Brothers 
of Montreal applied for the recognition by the Association of a study group 
in that Order. The value of religion is epitomized simply by the author in 
a statement on page 240, “The healing quality of faith exists no matter what 
form the worship may take.” 

With the exception of the flash-back techniques mentioned earlier in this 
review, Oberndorf’s book is a straight chronology of the events and develop- 
ments that took place within the broad framework of psychoanalysis during 
the past forty-five or fifty years. This historical development is supplemented 
in an appendix with a chronological outline of psychoanalysis in America, 
which begins with the date 1832, incidentally, twenty-four years before 
Freud’s birth, and ends with 1953 when the Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytical Association was first published. The pre-Freudian date is accounted 
for by the author’s description of early nineteenth-century precursors of 
Freud. This chronology is complemented in the same appendix by a set of 
brief biographical notes which include the names of sixty-eight persons who 
have played varying roles in the development of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chiatry. The appendix is concluded with a listing of the eighteen Congresses 
conducted by the International Psychoanalytic Association in various: parts 
of the world. 

One of the most valuable sections of the book is the final chapter where 
the author sketches the philosophical background of psychoanalysis in early 
American thought. Asking himself the question why psychoanalysis has 
flourished in America more noticeably than in Europe where it had its birth- 
place, Oberndorf, with unusual insight, points to the puritanical background 
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of early America against which the people of the twentieth century reacted 
in the direction of greater liberalism and therefore a freer acceptance of 
sexual theory, and to the tremendous impact of the pragmatic philosophy of 
William James and the progressive philosophy of John Dewey. In these three 
factors he sees the creation of a mentality which made the acceptance of 
Freudian doctrine a great deal easier for the American mind. However, de- 
spite this widespread acceptance and remarkable growth, the author finds 
it necessary to state that “Psychoanalysis, as well as numerous derivatives 
such as psychoanalytic psychotherapy or dynamic psychiatry, after more than 
fifty years continues in a state of perennial turmoil.” And, he tells us, a 
committee of the Psychoanalytic Association reported after a study of four 
years that it is impossible to find a definition of psychoanalysis which is 
acceptable to even a large group of members of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association (pp. 233, 234). 

Some of the vagueness and ambiguity to which the author refers as con- 
tributing to the turmoil in psychoanalysis is reflected in certain parts of the 
present work. Thus, in an earlier part of the book, he states, “The study of 
the psychotic is probably the best means of convincing the novitiate in psy- 
chiatry of the truth of psychoanalytic mechanisms. In working with deterior- 
ating psychotic patients the postulates of Freud become so obvious and 
undeniable that one who (like myself in 1909) still doubts the diagnostic as 
well as therapeutic value of psychoanalysis would be forced to admit the 
validity of psychoanalysis” (p. 87). This viewpoint seems to have been 
radically altered by the time the author got to the latter part of the book, 
because on page 243 he is not sure as to what specific type of neurosis is 
most amenable to psychoanalytic therapy, and on page 244 he is pretty sure 
that the psychoses are scarcely amenable at all. Among the cases that he 
mentions as being unresponsive to analytic therapy for the most part are 
schizophrenic conditions, manic depressive reactions, simple depression, 
schizoid-manic reactions, reactive depressions, and depressions in patients 
of strong paranoid tendencies, Also, patients who fall into the psychopathic 
group seem to be largely unresponsive to analytic therapy. Thus, if we are to 
believe that our deepest insight comes from successes with psychotic patients, 
and these patients are unresponsive to analytic treatment, it is a little difficult 
to see how the two notions can be brought together. In this same section the 
author also makes his most serious blunder in the evaluation of other thera- 
pies. He states “Psychoanalysis differs from other forms of therapy in that 
it attempts a reconstruction of the personality rather than a limited goal of 
symptom relief” (pp. 242-243). Anyone acquainted with the broad range of 
therapeutic techniques is aware that this reconstruction of personality is a 
common goal of all psychotherapies worthy of the name. 

Apart from these few limitations, there are few things that can be said 
in criticism of this book. The reviewer recommends it to students and laymen 
alike as an interesting, readable, and worthwhile chronology of the events, 
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developments, and persons that constitute the history of psychoanalysis in 


America. 
Fordham University. ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, 


CHURCH AND STATE 


CHURCH AND State in LuTHEeR anp CaLvin. A Comparative Study. By 
William A. Mueller. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press. Pp. ix, 183. 
$2.50. 

Professor Mueller has attempted, in less than two hundred pages—sixty- 
nine pages for one and almost one hundred for the other—to present the 
ideas of Luther and Calvin on Church and State. 

To accomplish his objective, the author allows both Luther and Calvin to 
speak for themselves. In addition, Professor Mueller also calls upon well- 
known Lutheran and Calvinist commentators to annotate and to exegete 
difficult passages. Finally, the author makes his own critical observations 
drawn from many years of experience and study. 

Professor Mueller chooses his methodology in a sincere effort to produce 
“an objective study” of authors “whose utterances were set in the frame- 
work of a highly controversial era” (p. 3). Had either Luther or Calvin 
been a political philosopher, Professor Mueller’s endeavor might have been 
easier and his methodology more pertinent to the subject matter. One can 
more readily appreciate the author’s difficulty in attempting, within the con- 
fines of a few pages, to present Luther’s and Calvin’s doctrine on the Church 
and State, when it is realized that both reformers were essentially theologians. 
While both of them wrote several treatises dealing with various aspects of 
civil government, we are reminded by Professor Mueller that they spoke as 
theologians, not as political philosophers (pp. 39 and 127). Consequently, 
any attempt to reconstruct from a few selections of a theologian’s works a 
well-organizec political theory concerning the nature, origin and purpose 
of political society cannot be too satisfactory. 

Any consideration of the basic questions of Church and State, of the 
issues as expressed in their medieval coloring, temporal vs. spiritual powers, 
Imperium et Sacerdotium, presupposes the institutionalization of both. 
Theologians should be able to express in clear terminology their understand- 
ing of the churches they established. They should know whether their 
churches are visible or invisible entities; yet even this problem is deeply 
involved in controversy among both the Lutherans and the Calvinists. 

Professor Mueller gives many quotations from Luther and Calvin (pp. 10, 
11, 86, 90, 98, and 99) establishing the fact that the Church in their opinion is 
essentially something invisible. The author also provides ample proof from 
the works of Luther and Calvin that they considered and maintained an 
empirical church. Chapter seven attempts a reconciliation of these con- 
flicting views in Calvin’s theology; yet when all is said and done, the view 
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of Wernle seems to be more accurate, Calvin’s church “Scheben zwischen 
Himmel und Erde” (p. 100). 

The author’s own conclusion in regard to Luther’s mixed concept of a 
visible, invisible church is given on page 11, where he says: “That the 
category of a visible-invisible church has something of the paradoxical in 
it, who would deny? Indeed, the whole tenor of Luther’s thinking is affected 
by paradox.” Needless to say, neither Luther nor Calvin attempted to define 
the state. Calvin, however, was very definitely convinced that one of the 
chief purposes of the state was to advance the cause of religion and the 
“Word” and to punish sinners, especially those guilty of blasphemy and 
idolatry. 

But as we lately taught that kind of government is distinct from the spiritual and 
internal kingdom of Christ, so we ought to know that they are not adverse to each 
other. The former, in some measure, begins the heavenly kingdom in us, even now upon 
earth, and in this mortal and evanescent life commences immortal and incorruptible 
blessedness, while to the latter is assigned, so long as we live among men, to foster 
and maintain the external worship of God, to defend sound doctrine and the condition 
of the Church, to adapt our conduct to human society, to form our manners to civil 
justice, to conciliate us to each other, to cherish common peace aad tranquility (p. 138). 

Furthermore, since both reformers believed that original sin destroyed 
human nature, they were logically forced to deny that man is social and 
political by nature. Consequently, they can speak of a natural law only in 
a stoic sense, but in this sense the Natural Law is in things, not in man, 
consequently at the very most it is amoral. Calvin, in his “Institutes” says: 

As the spiritual life of Adam consisted in a union to his Maker, so alienation from 
Him was death to his soul. . . . Therefore, when the divine Image in him was obliter- 
ated and he was punished with the loss of wisdom, strength, sanctity, truth . . . im- 
potence, impurity, vanity, and inequity, he suffered not alone but involved all his pos- 
terity with him. . . . This is that hereditary corruption which the Fathers called 
Original sin, meaning by sin the depravation of a nature previously good and pure. 

If human nature has been totally depraved by original sin, and if man 
is not by his nature social and political, then human nature cannot serve as 
a rational, objective norm for man’s personal or political actions. Con- 
sequently, both Luther and Calvin turn to their theology for the nature of 
the state and civil authority. In regard to authority both fail to distinguish 
between its directive and coercive powers; consequently, the state becomes, 
as in the Old Testament, the divine avenger, the punisher. Even Calvin was 
unable to present a rational solution to the problem of tyranny. Commenting 
on this problem, Mr. Murray says: 

In nothing is the absence of the historical sense more apparent than in Calvin’s re- 
fusal “to inquire too curiously by what right each Prince rules.” The providence of 
God bestows kingdoms, and Divine sovereignty stops all questioning. The authority 
of the Prince is essentially de facto: the de jure sovereign is no concern of his (p. 133). 

Luther and Calvin’s constant insistence upon the divine calling of the 
princes leads one to wonder at times whether they sufficiently distinguished 
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between ‘he person and the office. Of course, Calvin held the “divine right 
of kings,” and insisted upon passive resistance; the people were to suffer 
rather than revolt against the tyrant. According to this theory the American 
Revolution would not be justified. 

Historically, Luther—and to a certain extent Calvin—sold out to the civil 
sovereign. No political theory, except that of a machiavellian character, 
can justify Luther’s stand on the Peasant Revolt nor can Calvin justify 
his theocracy of Geneva when the civil power has so much to do with his 
church. Lutheranism and his Volkskirche laid strong foundations for Ger- 
man nationalism. 

Both Luther and Calvin held to a certain type of freedom of conscience 
but it seems tainted with subjectivism. Even an American scholar of Luther- 
anism feels that Luther’s wholesale sellout to civil authority has continued 
to hamper the church and its teaching. “The establishment of Lutheran 
territorial Churches,” Professor Neve says, 
laid the foundation for a continuing injury to Lutheranism from which Germany is 
suffering to this present day. The time came when the Church has to bear the yoke of 
the State for definite service. Some of the worst cases may be seen in the forced intro- 
duction of the Church Union of Prussia (after 1817) and other parts of Germany. Very 
generally the Church was degraded into a mere factor of civilization, in line with the 
education through school, theatre and press (p. 166). 

In concluding, this reviewer feels that certain omissions on the part of 
the author should be mentioned. Professor Mueller seems to quote page 
and chapter when he refers to all authorities except Catholic ones, for exam- 
ple, Grisar’s volumes on Luther, or Pastor’s monumental work on the Popes. 

On the last page of his book, Professor Mueller makes the following 
statement, “The Roman Catholic Church has officially condemned our Amer- 
ican principle of the separation of Church and State” (p. 172). Again no 
reference! Could he be referring to a statement of Leo XIII which so many 
Americans have deliberately refused to understand? An attempt to be 
objective may be difficult, especially in regard to a question which in the 
author’s words “has become acute in recent years in America” (p. 1). 

Professor Mueller’s book should go far in convincing American historians 
and political scientists that the theological doctrines taught by Luther and 
Calvin have contributed little or nothing to the American political scene. 

Fordham University. Artuur A, Nortn, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


Tue VerBAL Icon. Studies in the Meaning of Poetry. By William K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press. Pp. xviii, 299. 
$4.00. 

Sixteen previously published essays of Mr. Wimsatt have been collected 
and arranged into four sections in The Verbal Icon. So here we have his 
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“consistent approach to the literary problem,” as he says (p. xi), and con- 
sidering that the essays represent that “approach” from 1942 to 1953 by ave- 
nues quite diverse, it is creditably consistent. The four groupings of essays 
are (1) exposures of “fallacies”, (2) considerations of “literature as a form 
of knowledge,” (3) demonstrations of significance of “verbal style,” and (4) 
observations of “the relation of literature to other arts and of literary criti- 
cism to general aesthetics” (p. xi-xii). 

In his treatment of the intentional and affective fallacies, the concrete 
universal, poetry and morals, romantic nature imagery, symbol and metaphor, 
the “substantive” level, rhyme and reason, rhetoric and poems, elegant varia- 
tion, and verbal style—eleven out of the sixteen—insights occur with such 
frequency and brilliance that a careful reader comes away guided and stimu- 
lated. Mr. Wimsatt’s insistence on the dependence of emotive or affective 
meaning upon cognitive meaning or upon the suggestion of cognitive mean- 
ing (pp. 22-5) is fortunate. So are his recognition that poetic value is a 
different value from moral value (pp. 90, 96) and his conclusions from ex- 
amining the romantic nature metaphor of Coleridge’s sonnet “To the River 
Otter” (pp. 109, 110, 115-6) ; also, his swift but sure autopsy of “dead meta- 
phor” (p. 128) and the thoughts following it (pp. 128-130). In this middle 
section of the book, we come upon provocative definitions too: the “fixity 
of epithets” as one tyranny against which romanticism revolted (p. 143) ; 
metaphor defined as “the confrontation and mutual reflection of objects” 
(p. 148. See also, p. 217); poetry as “that type of verbal structure where 
truth of reference or correspondence reaches a maximum degree of fusion 
with truth of coherence—or where external and internal relation are inti- 
mately mutual reflections” (p. 149. Cf. p. 4, the last four lines, and pp. 173, 
193, 239, for other definitions). The metaphysical metaphor is delineated 
(pp. 150, 151), and this turns up nuggets also (p. 151). Mr. Wimsatt, more- 
over, is one of Alexander Pope’s alert readers (pp. 170-185) and a discrimi- 
nating reader of “elegant variation (pp. 188-199) and style (pp. 203, 205, 
206, 208, 216, 217). For these things, the book is remarkable. 

As a matter of fact, in his more general applications, in the last section, 
and in “The Chicago Critics,” he is usually at the right questions. But here 
a real dilemma is sometimes discernible in his allegiance to two opposing 
systems—Neoplatonism and that implied by poetic form as it is found in 
Aristotelianism. When confronted outright, he scotches the dilemma, does 
not kill it (as in PMLA 62, p. 264, note 10). He owns that he cannot find 
an answer to the question, What is “an adequately serious view of poetry” 
nowadays, when disbelief in the existence of things symbolized tends to en- 
danger poetry’s seriousness (pp. 278-9). And in his definition of poetry 
(quoted above) he says “truth” of reference or “external relation” fuses with 
“truth of coherence” or “internal relation.” He speaks of a breakdown of 
value that occurs in a poem when incoherencies blur “some abstractly true 
assertion” (p. 242). He asks a significant question, “Is there poetry .. . in 
the Summa Theologica . . .” and still more significantly, I think, refrains 
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from answering it (p. 276). He exclaims when Crane approves of “pleasure, 
not truth!” in Coleridge’s definition of the poetic function, adding, “What 
becomes of the Aristotelian thing which was ‘more serious and more philo- 
sophic than history’?” (pp. 60-1). And while defining the word “icon” in 
the title (p. x), he says a “verbal image ... is . . . an interpretation of 
reality in its metaphoric and symbolic dimensions.” So truth—as a value 
in poetry—he seems to consider if not primary at least indispensable. 

Secondly, he thinks of meaning as having “strata” (pp. 202-3), and uses 
the term “level of meaning” accordingly (pp. xiii, xvi, 201). 

Third, in the light of these two aspects of Mr. Wimsatt’s theory, the words 
I italicize in this statement become intelligible: “No definition of ‘excellent 
poem’ has ever been achieved in a merely neutral, scientifically measurable 
predicate. Value is not translatable into neutrality. If value resides in the 
whole, then analysis must tend toward neutrality” (p. 249). Unless I am 
mistaken, the whole means all levels, the whole reality. Although Mr. Wimsatt 
would wish for a union of understanding and evaluation, a union which he 
seems to consider rather difficult to achieve (p. 251), it is the difficulty of 
achieving such a union that seems stressed, especially in this next statement 
(fourth) that “value is always . . . indefinable” (p. 247). 

Fifth, he reiterates that “the poem is an act,” “a verbal discourse .. . a 
human act” (pp. xvii, 50); “poems are not physical artifacts; they are. . . 
verbal acts” (p. 57). 

Sixth, he complains that the Chicago critics “have had little . . . to say 
about . . . the relations which poetry bears to religion, morals, philosophy, 
psychology, science” (p. 64). 

Seventh, although he allows that “we are likely enough to speak of a 
‘beautiful’ line or a ‘beautiful’ sonnet,” he doubts whether we should be 
prompted “to speak of a ‘beautiful’ tragedy, a ‘beautiful’ comedy, or a ‘beauti- 
ful’ novel” (p. 273). 

These seven opinions are consistent, one with the other: If poetry must be 
an interpretation of reality, then its meaning might, conveniently at least, be 
thought of as in “strata”; and to evaluate something with boundaries so wide 
as “excellent” would be indeed difficult; its value could not be defined; to 
write a poem would be to act rather than to make, to interpret rather than 
construct. The preoccupation with the universe as a whole would constrain 
theorists to relate the poem to everything else; and only a part of it, or only 
a small poem, could be found “beautiful.” Evidence is available to suggest 
that Plato, Plotinus and Hegel, St. Augustine and Porphyry, Samuel Johnson, 
the Neoplatonists of the first three centuries after Christ, Plotinus again and 
the English Neoplatonists of the eighteenth century, had opinions which 
accord with these seven propositions. 

Aristotle on the other hand, in the passage about history (Poet. 1451a36- 
b23) does not seem to be making a plea for truth in poetry. His account of 
meaning is simply that it is apprehension of relation by the mind (1448b17- 
18; cf. Bywater’s note, in his edition, pp. 126-7), and he is concerned ex- 
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plicitly with the poem’s having “a beginning, a middle and an end,” not with 
its being a part of the whole of the universe (1450b26-34). He defines the 
value of beauty in it (1450b36) and considers all the arts to be not acting, 
but making (Ethics 1140a). He does not consider it necessary, for the 
knowledge of a thing, to know about other things and its relation with these, 
although he does not oppose such knowledge of relation (Post. Anal. 97a7- 
22). And he speaks of the beauty of the tragedy and that of the Homeric 
epic, considering them as wholes (150b24f., 1451423. Cf. Bywater’s note, 
p. 178. Henry James considers beauty indispensable to the novel as a whole: 
Art of the Novel, Blackmur’s ed., p. 309, 319-320, etc.) 

In these particulars, Mr. Wimsatt seems to be more Neoplatonist than 
Aristotelian (He seems to have had the experience of close reading in Neo- 
platonists’ works, judging from his footnotes to “The Structure of the Con- 
crete Universal” in PMLA 62, 1947, pp. 262-280). 

However, there are times when he seems to be considering a poem as a 
thing made rather than a thing done, an act (pp. 232, 239, 263, etc). And 
sensitiveness to these old, controversial distinctions is wanting in his massing 
together of names of men so radically opposed on the question of form: “It 
is through this formalism—an interest that is, in poetic order and hence in 
poetic reality—that recent critics participate in a kind of Aristotelianism and 
even scholasticism—or let us say, more liberally, in the ideas about order, 
harmony, and unity which we may read in neo-Platonic sources of late 
antiquity . . . in the medieval scholasticism of Aquinas, in . . . Leibniz. . . 
Baumgarten, in . . . German transcendental philosophers and English ro- 
mantic poets . .. in Maritain, Gilby, and others” (p. 270). 

I am reluctant, being aware of instances of rare subtlety and absoluteness 
of expression, to mention what is nevertheless true, that frequently illogical 
arrangements and statements (pp. 6, 44-5, 47, 50, 61, 64, 243, 244, 248, 263, 
268, 271, 274, 277), and obscurity of terms (pp. xii, xv, xvii, 23, 32, 59, 202, 
203, 230, 241, 248, 250, 251, 258, 262, 263, 272-3) force the reader back to 
reread passages. 

Mr. Wimsatt’s diagram (p. xvii) and his opinion of ancient distinctions of 
genre, (p. 53), I cannot quite accept. Moreover, in not all, though most, 
poetry is there “predication at every point” (p. 193); it might be, that not 
“every rift is packed” with cognitive “ore”, Also, it might be possible that 
“alogical elements” in poetry have aesthetic value of their own (p. 165). Mr. 
Wimsatt shares with Stace (see PMLA 62, p. 264, note 14; also with Mari- 
tain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, pp. 7-8) a concept of beauty which 
in my opinion, overstresses cognition, identifying beauty if not with truth at 
least with meaning. Finally, I question the statement that “the Aristotelian 
theory of poetic inspiration referred, after all, to the internal actions of men, 
their characters and passions” (p. 272. Cf. Aris. Poet. 1450a4-5, 1450a15- 
a450b5). 

College of Mount St. Vincent. Sister Mary FRANCcIs. 
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TRANSITIONS IN AMERICAN LiterARY History. Edited by Harry Hayden 

Clark. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. Pp. xi, 479. $6.00. 

The aim of this important book is to present the history of certain 
obvious yet not always easily defined movements, periods, and trends in the 
field of American literature. With industry and intelligence seven scholars, 
under the skilled editorial hand of Harry Hayden Clark, have given us 
reasonable and convincing explanations of how and why factors like puritan- 
ism, neoclassicism, romanticism, and realism are what they are, arose when 
they did, and declined and fell as most of them seem to have done. 

In a wise effort to avoid too familiar paths and perhaps also because 
American scholarship is beginning to feel the pressure of many good work- 
ers in certain major areas of the literary vineyards, the authors have closely 
examined the valleys rather than the peaks, the transitions rather than the 
actual high points of attainment from “The Decline of Puritanism” by Clar- 
ence H. Faust to “The Rise of Realism, 1871-1891” by Robert Falk. Along 
the way, in what amounts to a one-volume account of American literary 
history, Leon Howard discusses “The Late Eighteenth Century: An Age 
of Contradictions,” M. F. Heiser narrates “The Decline of Neoclassicism, 
1801-1848,” G. Harrison Orians offers “The Rise of Romanticism, 1805- 
1855,” Alexander Kern presents “The Rise of Transcendentalism, 1815-1860,” 
and Floyd Stovall handles “The Decline of Romantic Idealism, 1855-1871.” 
The essays vary in quantity from thirty-eight to eighty-one pages, but in 
quality are of uniform excellence. There are “nearly eleven hundred notes 
giving precise reference to the evidence used for the generalizations,” and 
there is a helpful index at the end. 

Transitions was intended to be an experiment in trying to establish “the 
main sequence of our literary history” and “to account for changes in this 
sequence and emphasis” (p. x). It is a pleasure to report that the experi- 
ment has succeeded. With admirable skill the scholars involved have man- 
aged to keep les grandes lignes from solidifying into an indigestible mass on 
the one hand or from dissolving into vague and vaporous space on the other. 
It is a tribute to them and to the editor that the various movements, periods, 
and trends have been presented as at once relative things in themselves yet 
as possessing certain absolute characteristics that one can pin down, label 
and file away for future reference. One result is that this book will be a 
rich storehouse for students searching about for possible dissertation sub- 
jects and for the sometimes harried professors whose duty it is to supply 
helpful hints and point out probably fruitful paths. 

There are other very specific virtues to the credit of this cooperative 
undertaking on the part of certain members of the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association. The essays tend to stress the 
minor figures—always a sure index to the literary and cultural tastes, both 
good and bad, of the major and more familiar personalities. Again, certain 
aspects of the major figures that sometimes fail to receive their proper treat- 
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ment are here stressed with profit. Thus, Alexander Kern makes note of 
the fact that Emerson was well aware of the grim realities of life and was 
not therefore quite the “superficial optimist” he is sometimes depicted (p. 
268) ; and there is “an important Puritan survival in his attitudes” (p, 311). 
A third point of satisfaction is to be found in the knowledge that the book is 
especially good in calling attention to the logical “explosives” inherent in 
ideas (p. 36). For instance, Clarence Faust, in his illuminating discussion 
of the consequences of Puritanism and the inevitability of its decay, notes 
that “the Puritan system held within itself the explosives which demolished 
it” (p. 36) and rightly observes that the collapse was an “internal” one 
(p. 24). Again, M. F. Heiser is helpful in showing how “The Enlighten- 
ment, of which neoclassicism is the most central literary expression, contained 
in its admission of ‘rational individualism’ the seeds of its own dissolution” 
(p. 154). 

Inevitably certain defects will creep into any major work. The marshal- 
ling of many facts had to be expressed in conclusions of a general nature. 
But at times the nature of the conclusions seems a bit too uncertain and 
even commonplace, as in Leon Howard’s otherwise excellent essay. In a 
sentence like this from M. F. Heiser’s paper: “Although nationalism may 
have contributed to the treatment of native themes, other factors probably 
had more influence” (p. 106), one wonders whether the attitude is not some- 
what too timid. Surely nationalism did contribute to the treatment of native 
themes—so why protect the statement in so cautious a bit of semantic armor? 
Clarence Faust more than convinces the reader of his thesis by the amount 
of evidence presented, but the reader might justifiably ask for less quotation 
in order to save space for the answering of some of the fascinating questions 
raised at the end of the essay. 

There seems to be an undue amount of telescoping in the following sketchy 
remark of M. F. Heiser when, in speaking of the Transcendentalists and 
the nature of the verse they produced, he observes: “Many of their metrical 
irregularities go back to the reading of Emerson and Thoreau of seventeenth- 
century devotional and metaphysical verse” (p. 143). Alexander Kern 
makes a rather sudden leap from the nineteenth to the twentieth century so 
that it seems as if Parrington were a contemporary of Emerson (cf. p. 313). 
There is a certain looseness of thought and expression in Robert Falk’s essay 
when he declares that “increasingly diversified religious and racial types 
entering the country to find a place besides the predominantly Anglo- 
Protestant strain” reacted “upon the earlier idealistic and individualistic 
heritage .. .” (p. 384). This, added to his remark that “the widening base 
of democracy brought in new racial and religious strains, forcing ethical 
and cultural standards to more workaday, utilitarian levels” (p. 441), makes 
it appear somehow as if only Protestantism were idealistic and individual- 
istic, and Catholicism (presumably) were non-idealistic, materialistic, and 
of lower ethical standards. Again, there is an unfortunate phrase with obvi- 
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ous pejorative connotations which mars the essay of Floyd Stovall: “The 
trains and ships drained the East of its population, but the void was quickly 
filled by immigrant hordes that were better adapted to the immediate de- 
mands of the cotton mills” (p. 377). This is both patronizing and insulting, 
at least to the descendants of the “immigrant hordes” who may be rather 
proud of their racial and religious backgrounds. 

That well-known trap for the unwary—the quoting of secondary sources— 
seems to have ensnared one author, G. Harrison Orians, when he writes of 
Poe: “In the same letter he said, ‘Of Coleridge, I cannot speak but with 
reverence. His towering intellect: His gigantic power!’ Nor should he have 
spoken without reverence, for Hervey Al’en points out that the entire pas- 
sage quoted, with the exception of the words, ‘In my opinion,’ was lifted 
verbatim from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria” (p. 172). Notwithstanding 
Hervey Allen to the contrary, the passage quoted by Orians on page 172 is 
not lifted verbatim from Coleridge; of the eight and a half lines written 
by Poe, not more than one line and a half is from Coleridge’s famous chap- 
ter XIV. Orians also seems guilty of tautology when he declares: “Whether 
this audience of women was a consequence of the new emotionalism, or the 
emotionalism served in turn to summon up a generation of women readers 
is not a question one needs to answer here” (p. 192). One can deny out- 
right that Hawthorne’s “Earth’s Holocaust” is Gothic literature, even of a 
new variety (cf. p. 220). And apropos of Orians’ remark to the effect that 
“Forms of the Gothic survived, in fact, until 1850 in both tales and longer 
works of fiction” (p. 217) one might add that they survived ten years 
longer, for Hawthorne surely provided a supreme example in his ludicrous 
portrayal of the villainous monk who spends his apparently endless free 
time in shadowing the unfortunate Miriam in The Marble Faun (1860). 
Finally, it seems to me a matter for regret that there is no bibliography of 
recent scholarship at the end of the book. 

But these are not very serious objections and they disappear in the warm 
glow emanating from the work as a whole. Transitions will not be a “pop- 
ular” book for it is too solidly packed with erudition to please the dilettante, 
the hurried devourer of culture, and all those unwilling or unable to cope 
with masses of facts, names and dates. For those interested in the story of 
ideas and their impact upon the world of literature it will most certainly 
be a welcome, valuable, and eminently satisfying acquisition. 

Fordham University. Josern E. O’Nei.1, S.J. 


BLake—Propuet Acainst Empire. By David V. Erdman. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. Pp. xx, 503. $7.50. 
To the growth of interest in Blake as a poet of social vision, this scholarly 
study of his thought and art, by Professor Erdman of the University of Min- 
nesota, is a welcome addition. It is an analysis of the social and historical 


allusions in the art and poetry of Blake. Previous works have related Blake 
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to the Enlightenment, the French Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and 
Romanticism. This study is an attempt to define more precisely Blake’s 
assimilation of eighteenth-century political and artistic tradition. The result 
is a fresh survey of British history from Lexington to Waterloo, as viewed 
from a London engraver’s bench, and a striking portrait of Blake, different 
from the Victorian biography of Gilchrist. Blake here sees his age not as 
one of rising industry, but primarily as one of prodigious war and precarious 
peace, against which only the divine vision of a united humanity could prevail. 
The author treats the impact of the American Revolution on Blake, his cyni- 
cal and devotional social attitudes, his exuberant response to the French 
Revolution, and his prophetic editorials, poetic and pictorial. An epilogue 
treats briefly Blake’s final years devoted to painting and engraving. 


Tuomas Harpy. A Critical Biography. By Evelyn Hardy. New York: St. 

Martin’s Press. Pp. x, 342. $5.00. 

This sympathetic, sensitive study of Hardy orientates biographical ma- 
terial toward a new understanding of Hardy and his writings. Rich in detail, 
humanistic in approach, it impresses the reader for its appraisal of old 
material and its incorporation of unpublished data. 

The life of Hardy is, according to the author of this critical biography, 
the life of Hardy’s writings. This thesis is leisurely paced through 342 pages 
of an imaginative, lyrical, and distinctly feminine style. 


Tue Enciisn Novet. Form and Function. By Dorothy Van Ghent. New 

York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. Pp. xi, 276. $5.00. 

This series of studies of eighteen classical novels—all English except 
Don Quixote—is chronologically ordered from Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s 
Progress to Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. The problem 
' of the studies is to understand each novel as a work of art. Hence, techniques 
in fiction are treated in their peculiar application to the novel under dis- 
cussion. The pattern of each novel as an aesthetic whole plus the location 
of each in its historical sequence combine to illuminate these studies and 
enrich the rereading of the novels. 

Mrs. Van Ghent writes engagingly, flavoring each essay with an un- 
obtrusive scholarship and the charm of an appreciative literary critic. 


Ports anv Mystics. By E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. ix, 318. 
$5.50. 

Mr. Watkin’s book is a collection of essays, some reprints and some 
hitherto unpublished, most of which sketch the lives and works of various 
poets and mystical writers. Two of the chapters, however, deal with more 
theoretical problems. It is these two essays which will be most likely to 
interest the general reader. One of them analyzes and compares poetic and 
mystical inspiration, pointing out the similarities between the two, yet main- 
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taining that they are rarely found at the same time in the same individual. 
In another chapter entitled “Drama and Religion,” the author presents the 
following question, How can it be that drama, which is historically born of 
religion, inevitably becomes secularized? He answers that there is an es- 
sential incompatibility between the two, based on the necessarily diverse 
view of human life which each proposes. 

For the rest, the reader will find a clear and sympathetic treatment of 
several literary and religious figures who, according to Mr. Watkin, have 
not received the attention they deserve. Those who wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of Dame Julian of Norwich, Margery Kempe or Dom Augustine Baker, 
will find this book a pleasant introduction. There are also interesting com- 
ments on better-known writers like Crashaw and Henry Vaughn. Worthy of 
special mention is the stimulating and controversial note on the art of 
Shakespeare. 

Poets and Mystics achieves its aim, but one wishes that the author’s goal 
had been less modest. The first chapter sets down a provocative thesis, and 
the reader is likely to expect to see it demonstrated clearly, explicitly and con- 
cretely in the chapters which follow. If he approaches the book with such an 
expectation, he will be disappointed. 


AESTHETICS AND LaNCcU«<£. Edited with an Introduction by William Elton. 

New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. vi, 186. $4.75. 

These ten essays present an analytical procedure in diagnosing and clari- 
fying some aesthetic confusions rooted in linguistics. The method of analysis 
is that which prevails in the philosophical faculties of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. The sources of confusion considered are Generality, Essen- 
tialism, Misleading Analogies, Feeling, Emotion, Expression, Criticism, and 
Evaluation. The contributors are Professors W. B. Gallie, G. Ryle, A. Isen- 
berg, J. A. Passmore, and O. K. Bouwsma with B. Lake, S. Hampshire, M. 
Macdonald, H. Knight, and P. Ziff. 

The least common denominator seems to be the espousing of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s principles in a concerted effort to demolish the idealist view 
that the work of art is a mental state. This scrutiny of the linguistic confu- 
sions of traditional aesthetics is the only available collection of analytical 


aesthetics exposing the verbal pitfalls of much philosophizing. 


HISTORY 


Tue Oricins oF European THoucut. About the Body, the Mind, the Soul, 
the World, Time, and Fate. By Richard Broxton Onians. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xviii, 583. $9.50. 

Professor Onians of the University of London is surely one who believes 
that good books, like good wine, should have a long period of maturation 
before they are offered to the public. The present book circulated, in first- 
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proof form, as early as 1935 (at a time, I might add, when many of the 
author’s unconventional views would have been extremely unacceptable) ; 
and the volume under review has a number of pages and references which 
were not contained in the first edition (of 1951). The leading idea of the 
book can be traced to Onian’s prize essay which he wrote as a student at 
Cambridge in 1929: it is a study of certain complexes of ideas (or better, 
words) revolving around the notions of body, mind, soul, etc., as they were 
used by the Greeks and Romans, together with parallels from Anglo-Saxon, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew and other primitive literatures, And the aim (which 
Onians nowhere clearly expresses) seems to be to discover, so far as possible, 
what facts or what “pictures” primitive man of the pre-literary period (the 
Stone Age?) intended to describe when he used the relevant words. And the 
method is a kind of linguistic archeology: the author attempts to extricate 
these fossilized ideas or pictures from passages in the actual literary texts 
from the Old Testament and Homer down to the modern period. Needless to 
say, the book is a brilliant pyrotechnic display: one has the delightful sensa- 
tion of being completely in the dark and not knowing what rockets will go 
up next. And, one fears, the reader who will bear with Professor Onians to 
the end of the fourteenth Addendum will be similarly unaffected by what he 
has seen. For despite the seductive charm of his style and the vast breadth 
of his reading, he never really succeeds in removing the one last, lurking 
doubt about the validity of his procedure. As he says (p. 9), 


We are concerned, in each of several spheres, to discover the original thought behind 
a great number of passages. . . . There will appear evidence that the beliefs in question 
arose long ages before the Homeric poems and survived into later ages. In Roman liter- 
ature ... the fundamental beliefs may still be discerned. And this is true also of the 
earliest surviving Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Norse and Russian literatures. .. . 


Here is precisely the difficulty: can such primitive “beliefs” be traced in 
somewhat the same way as a philologist detects a common root behind a 
group of Indo-European words? At any rate, it is this challenge which makes 
Onians’ book so readable, even where it fails to carry conviction. 

And the fossilized beliefs turn out to be strange indeed. The Greek 
phrenes, the seat of intelligence, turn out to be nothing less than the lungs; 
for primitive man, thinking is, according to the author, little more than a 
kind of talking. The thumos (“heart”, “courage”) is merely what fills the 
phrenes or lungs, i.c., breath. Thus man is said to “breathe courage.” In 
primitive times sense perception was affected by means of this “air” carried 
through the various parts of the body to the “lungs”; this “air” even reached 
the liver, which at certain times might be so disturbed as to fill up with 
cholos or bile, which in turn disturbed the heart and the lungs, thus causing 
various types of emotion. Another complex of concepts revolves about the 
psyche, the “vaporous life-soul associated with the head,” and thus both 
psyche and head are considered as sacred. The brain, too, is considered as 
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the primary source of seed; and this is why, according to Onians, the head 
figures in so many primitive rituals especially in connection with anointing 
(the Christian sacraments are here called to mind). In ritual, however, oil 
is used as a symbolic substitute for the seed; hence anointing may take on a 
connotation of symbolic procreation. This gives rise to a number of con- 
siderations connected with the symbolism of the head (as e.g., the “heads” 
of flowers standing for men), the hair (the importance of the cutting of the 
hair, as e.g. in the Nazarite vow of the Old Testament), the thighs, the sig- 
nificance of ritual circumcision, and many more. The symbolism of the skull- 
and-crossbones motif is explained by the fact that both skull and thighs were 
associated with the principle of life. In a related sphere, Onians thus explains 
the symbolism connected with resurrection myths: the aion (“life”) was 
originally thought of as the “vital fluid in the spine”; it would only be 
natural, then, to imagine a possible resurrection of the body by restoring 
this fluid to the dehydrated bodies. Hence the frequent occurrence of water, 
fluid and blossoming things in connection with images of the hereafter. There 
is room here for much further study: and one feels that the author, despite 
an avowedly skeptical attitude toward religious doctrine, may have touched, 
however superficially, upon an important source of ancient thought and 
imagery. There is also a fascinating treatment of the gods, of their “food,” 
their process of spinning Fate, of images of Time, the concept of End. Just 
to give a sample of one of the many interesting discussions: Onians attempts 
to show that those mysterious sources of divine nouris!iment, ambrosia and 
nectar, were nothing else but greasy animal fat and wine. In the latest edi- 
tion, too, he has expanded his discussion of ancient Hindu concepts of the 
soul and added some reflections on the art of the Stone Age. 

It is never fair to an author to sum up briefly discussions which consume 
many printed pages with heavy documentation. The book is a dazzling dis- 
play of the fruit of a lifetime of reading: the most frequently quoted sources 
are the Bible (though here, alas, the author displays the weaknesses of the 
self-taught exegete), Homer, Virgil, Pindar, Horace, Aeschylus and many 
others; further, there are copious quotations from most of the modern lan- 
guages, as well as from Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, Hittite, Arabic and 
Icelandic. Strictly speaking, the book could only be reviewed by a whole 
corps of specialists; but, checking in those languages which were familiar 
to me, I was filled with admiration to see the deft way Onians handles, 
according to his own peculiar etymological-anthropological method, texts 
which I thought that I had once understood. And yet there is, one feels, 
something missing: there is too much emphasis on the purely linguistic, 
and more references to the ancient philosophers, not to mention the Christian 
patristic writers, would have been welcomed. To take but one example: the 
author might have found a good many parallels in the Christian-Platonic 
dialogue, The Symposium (or On Virginity) written in the third century by 
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Methodius of Olympus; some of Onians’ symbols can perhaps be seen in 
Methodius’ imagery of the life of askesis which prepares the soul for the 
Seventh Age of the world, the millennium of Christ on earth. Hence I am sure 
patristic scholars will find Onians’ remarks illuminating, especially for the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Alexandrian writers, Hippolytus, Gregory of 
Nazianzen—to name but a few. 

It was surprising, in view of the author’s wide reading, to find that he is 
apparently not acquainted with the symbolism of Freud’s [nterpretation of 
Dreams or even with Jung’s Psychological Types (which would be not too 
far removed from his own point of view). In fact, I am not at all sure that 
the psychologists have not, after all, hit on a far better method of uncovering 
primitive ways of thinking than those we find in Onians. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty for the sympathetic reader will be to uncover 
the author’s own ways of thinking. For example, the number of biblical 
references is somewhat excessive in a book which deals predominantly with 
European thought. And although the author’s approach to the problems of 
religion seems not far removed from the anthropological position of the 
earlier Cambridge school (e.g., Sir James Frazer and others), yet the ref- 
erences to Christ and the Gospels recur again and again like a symphonic 
idée fixe. Here perhaps Onians gives us an important clue to his real reasons 
for embarking upon this prodigious study. After a long note in which he 
protests against the “progressive exaltation” of the humble Jesus of the 
Gospels, he continues (Addendum iv, pp. 504 f.) : 


To trace the genesis of certain beliefs and to explain their form is not to discredit 
the truth most of them image, though imperfectly, the essential Christian vision of God 
and of men in relation to Him, and to each other. ... This vision is in the present 
writer’s opinion more universal and profound than any of the arrogant ideologies or 
timid scepticisms of the modern world, and it needs to be proclaimed anew, freed from 
the inessential details that have been outgrown. ... If the superstitions of Palestine 
nineteen centuries ago are understood, seen for what they were, they need not discredit 
the unageing truths. ... Jesus himself applied a fearless common sense and humanity 
to venerable but unhelpful superstitions. . . . Fearlessly to follow common sense and 
humanity, never allowing either to be sacrificed to a doctrine or to personal or sectional 
or national ends, seems to be the chief need of this age. 


It is indeed unfortunate that the Hildred Carlile Professor of Latin should 
apparently fancy himself as a Scripture scholar; but however insecure his 
theological preparation, this should not blind anyone to the obvious merits 
of his work. It is, in short, extremely competent (if one keeps in mind the 
inherent weaknesses of his method) and, to use one of his own image- 
clusters, a “fitting crown” for his life’s labors. The typography is every- 
thing one would expect of the Cambridge University Press, but, be it said, 
the price is such as will put the book beyond the reach of those who could 
most appreciate it. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert A. Musurizxo, S.J. 
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Russia: A History anp AN INTERPRETATION. By Michael Florinsky. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Vol. I: Pp. xv, 628, xxiv; Vol. II: Pp. 
viii, 629 to 1511, xxv to kxxvi. $15.00. 

Professor Florinsky, a former research assistant to Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
has encompassed a thousand years of Russian history within two handsomely 
produced volumes. As the title of the work indicates, it is both a History 
and an /nterpretation. 

The historical narrative is most readable, often adorned with a wealth 
of detail, and always presented in a dignified and well-organized form. The 
division of Russian history follows the classical pattern: Kievan Russia, 
Muscovy, St. Petersburg Empire, the Soviet Union. However, the author has 
failed to make a judicious choice in the allotment of space to the various 
periods. If one can, a la rigueur, overlook the fact that the origins of the 
Russian State are only briefly sketched in the Introduction, it is hardly 
possible not to object to the superficial treatment by the author of Kievan 
Russia. In fact, from 1500 pages, only twenty-six are devoted to the period 
of Kiev; on the other hand, it seems that the author has not fully profited by 
recent research covering this period. 

Subsequent periods are presented in increasing dimensions, but in a 
sense the entire first volume seems to have been designed as an introduction 
to nineteenth-century Russia, a subject treated by the author with great care 
in a separate volume much larger in size than the first. The Soviet period, 
“after careful considerations,” is omitted entirely. 

The /nterpretation offered by Professor Florinsky is not to be taken as 
an attempt at a philosophy of Russian history. As the author himself points 
out, he did not try to discern any predetermined pattern in the rhythm of 
history. He also avoided generalizations, taking very wisely into account 
only “the play of the contingent and the unforeseen.” 

Conceived of in these terms, Florinsky’s interpretation of Russian his- 
tory does not aim at originality; objectivity seems to have been the author’s 
primary concern. In this he was largely successful, although not all histori- 
ans will be able to subscribe to all his statements. Some of the author’s more 
subjective interpretations—unavoidable in a work covering such an immense 
period of time—are bound to be challenged by readers more familiar with 
one or the other period of Russia’s past. 

Thus it is hardly admissible to maintain that Christianity was introduced 
to Russia “by fire and sword” (p. 293). In the light of recent research it 
is equally impossible to accept Florinsky’s conventional picture of sixteenth- 
century Russia; the author betrays here a certain lack of insight into the 
background of Byzantine and early Russian political and religious doctrines. 
But the most serious criticism must be addressed to the author’s description 
and evaluation of the constitutional experiment under Nicholas II. The 
political and institutional set-up of the Russian monarchy in the decade pre- 
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ceding the Bolshevik Revolution still awaits its analyst, one preferably with 
a legal background. In the meantime, the author could have avoided inac- 
curacies such as the following: “The right of interpellation (was) designed 
to insure the legislature’s control over the executive” (p. 1187); or he could 
have qualified statements of this kind: “A vote of censure passed by a two- 
thirds majority was submitted to the emperor.” The author’s attitude toward 
the notorious article 87 of the Fundamental Laws, or toward the electoral law 
of June 3, 1907, is equally very subjective. 

In spite of these shortcomings—and many others—Professor Florinsky’s 
two-volume work deserved to be published, although it appears almost 
twenty years later than originally intended. By any standards of judgment, 
it is entitled to a permanent place in the field of Russian studies. 

Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 


CuartTernouse. The Medieval Foundation in the light of recent discoveries. 
By David Knowles and W. F. Grimes. Illustrations: VIII Plates, 7 Plans, 
and 1 Folding Plan. London: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xiii, 95. $7.00. 
Charterhouse is the story of a Carthusian monastery in the heart of a 

big city. When the first monks moved into London some years after the 
Black Death, they had trouble keeping the townspeople off their grounds— 
which up to then had been a recreation center. Despite the noise and the 
distractions of city life, the monastery was blessed with a succession of 
saintly monks. When Henry VIII defied Rome, many of the monks were 
martyred at Tyburn. The buildings then passed into the hands of Elizabeth’s 
pillagers and the remaining monks went into exile. Later the famous public 
school flourished here. In 1940 a firebomb destroyed several buildings. In 
the course of reconstruction, the true sites of the monastic buildings were 
found as well as the remains of the founder, Sir Walter Manny. 

The whole account is concise and competent. David Knowles is Professor 
of Medieval History at Cambridge and W. F. Grimes is Director of the 
London Museum. The architects in charge of reconstruction were John Seely 
(now Lord Mottistone) and Paul Paget. The numerous photographs and 
plans lend splendid visual support to the text. 

The book is a quietly absorbing adventure in architectural and archeo- 


logical discovery. 


SPAIN IN THE Mopern Wor.p. By James Cleugh. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. Pp. 339. $4.75. 

This factual and very readable modern Spanish history by a professional 
author and translator manages to consider every province of Spain and its 
territories in all phases of life and thought. Accurate facts and figures are 
interestingly presented. Enough historical background is given for a clear 
understanding of the unique personality of the modern Spaniard. The author 
never hesitates to give the causes for Spanish behavior, both at home 
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and abroad, be they laudatory or not. His personal background gives com- 
petency to such evaluations. 

Mr. Cleugh uses good judgment in giving unbiased accounts of the Spanish 
Civil War, the efforts of Communists at that time, and the rise of Franco 
and his government. He also presents an objective picture of the relationship 
between the Army and Catholicism, and of the unflagging efforts of the 
Spanish people to stave off bankruptcy and establish a stable economy. 

Throughout the book the author never fails to show the relationship of 
Spain’s assets and liabilities to the total world picture. Part of his thesis 
is that Spain should be given the chance she deserves. She has suffered 
enough at the hands of the Atlantic countries for her neutrality of 1939-45 
and her form of government under Franco. The author asks, Are these 
countries justified in keeping her weak for their own economic advancement 
when she might be the cornerstone in the bulwark of Western defense? With 
a gentle insistence, based on cogent reasons, the author quietly sets forth the 
advantage of resurrecting Spain’s economy and of rearming Franco. 


Tue Structure oF Spanish History. By Americo Castro, Translated by 
Edmund L. King. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. xiii, 
689. $9.00. 

This book presents a rather new approach to the study of Spanish culture, 
an approach that is both thought-provoking and attuned to today’s taste for 
emphasizing the psychology of human behavior. It is something like an 
application of the tools used by the historical biographer who is after the 
personality of his hero. As the author puts it: “I am not writing a history of 
Spain and her civilization, nor am | defining the psychology of the Spanish 
people. I have simply tried to show how the Spaniards are situated with 
respect to themselves and the world around them—their orientation, their 
perspective, the boundaries that limit their possibilities as Spaniards . . .” 
(p. 643). The preface and the second chapter present the author’s philosophy 
of history which he then applies to his study of Spain. 

The greater portion of the work is limited to an analysis of the influences 
of Islamic and Jewish culture in Spain from 700 to 1600 a.n. For this pur- 
pose the author studied the works of “very representative Spaniards” of the 
period, although one wonders whether his selection truly portrays the 
national physiognomy of the Spain of those centuries. Further, the author 
seems to have failed, in some degree, to appreciate the importance of the 
greatest single factor in the culture of Spain: her Catholic faith. On the 
whole, however, the book offers rich material for a study of Spain under a 
new facet, and presents topics that invite further historical research. 


Democracy IN THE Unirep States. By William H. Riker. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. Pp. 428. $4.50. 
Through an analysis of the major characteristics of our government 
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and politics, the author seeks to determine how closely our democracy ful- 
fills the democratic ideal. This ideal, “self-respect through electoral responsi- 
bility,” he deduces from five great contributions to democratic political 
literature: Pericles’ Funeral Oration, The Agreement of the People, The 
Declaration of Independence, The Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
Citizen, and The Gettysburg Address. All these documents are reproduced 
in full in the Appendix. Subsequent chapters analyze suffrage, political parties 
and civil liberties, the Constitution, Congress, the President, Supreme Court, 
and Federalism. 

Standard criticisms are made of the limitations placed on universal suf- 
frage and of the separation of powers theory. The author cites this latter as 
the chief deterrent to majority rule through the veto power it grants to any 
powerful and intransigent minority. 

In offering solutions the author resists all attempts to “import the unim- 
portable” and seeks instead to make permanent the solution our political 
common sense has taught us in past crises—a strong presidency. Nowhere is 
the Aristotelian flavor of the book more pronounced than in the treatment 
of the “hero” president. Many will find this chapter very challenging. This 
is especially true where the need is cited for presidential interference in 
primaries throughout the nation to insure elimination of party recalcitrants; 
when successful, party control would be assured and needed reforms pos- 
sible. 


Tue YaLta BerrayaL. By Felix Wittmer. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 

Printers, Ltd. Pp. 136. $1.25. 

This is an outspoken, polemical indictment of F. D. Roosevelt’s policy 
toward the Soviet Union, significantly subtitled: “data on the decline and fall 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” The author, recipient in 1951 of the gold 
medal from Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, offers here a convincing 
answer to apologists of the Yalta agreement who have contended that “in 
those days it made sense to trust the Kremlin.” He believes that the Presi- 
dent and his close advisors, particularly Mrs. Roosevelt and General G. C. 
Marshall, are not absolved from guilt before the American people by the 
fact that the Soviet government betrayed the Yalta agreements. In fact, the 
Yalta pact itself was a betrayal of American principles. 

The essay is followed by excerpts from documents relative to American 
Yalta policy with comments in form of self-explanatory questions. 


Sunk. By Mochitsura Hashimoto. Translated by Commodore E. H. M. 
Colegrave, R.N. (retired.) Introduction by Commander Edward L. Beach 
U.S.N. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. xi, 276. $3.95. 
Former Lt. Commander Hashimoto of the Imperial Japanese Navy was 

one of the few submariners in that ill-fated service who survived the entire 

war in the Pacific. The author began the war as torpedo officer on 1-24, 

which launched a two-man baby submarine outside of Pearl Harbor, and he 
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saw the war end as commander of 1-58, which sunk the U.S.S. Indianapolis 
on July 31, 1945, two weeks before the close of hostilities. The general 
history of the Japanese submarine fleet during the intervening war years 
occupies the bulk of this volume. Since newspaper accounts, personal recol- 
lection, and conversations form the source material of this book, it cannot be 
considered as an official history of this phase of the Japanese war effort. 
However, it does reveal many little-known facts of the war that should prove 
of interest to the general reader. These tales of the courage and frustration 
of the doomed Japanese submarine fleet will help to highlight the success- 
ful operations of the American “silent service” which played a huge part 
in the eventual American victory in the Pacific. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


THe Human Person. An Approach to an Integral Theory of Personality. By 
Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson, S.J. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. Pp. 593. $5.75. 

This volume on the integration of human personality is written by ten 
well-known psychologists who teach in Catholic colleges—under the general 
editorship of Dr. Magda Arnold, Loyola University, Chicago, and Father 
John Gasson, S.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile. The two editors also con- 
tribute from their own pens more than half the volume. The chapters are 
written by individual authors and are followed by “comment” from the entire 
group. 

The main theme is personality dynamics—the normal development of the 
human person into an integrated personality and the type of therapy which 
is needed when the development has been pathological. On the one hand the 
authors take for granted the principles of sound philosophy so that the 
Catholic reader at least will feel that he is on common ground with them 
throughout the discussion; on the other hand they do not rest content with 
the sharp definitions and the deductive reasoning of philosophy. This study 
comes to grips with the clinical evi. snce and even offers some original 
experimental data in support of certain predictions which follow from the 
theory proposed. 

To identify the elements out of which personality will develop, the authors 
enter the fields of learning, emotion, self-determination, conflict and adjust- 
ment. In discussing the principle of self-determination the authors show that 
it is accepted or at least implied in the writings of several leading psychi- 
atrists outside the Church. The innermost core of personality, beyond tem- 
perament and the external adjustment to environment, is the citadel of free- 
dom where true choices are made in the presence of conscience alone. These 
choices are at the heart of self-actuation. In the process, tension is normal 
because some desirable choices are mutually exclusive but true conflict is a 
pathological phenomenon and should not be regarded as normal. 
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The abilities of man, therefore, include a certain type of knowledge which 
reveals to him the existence of a goal or an ideal and the power of free 
choice in the selection of means to attain it. The definition of personality 
follows: “the patterned totality of human powers, activities and habits, 
uniquely organized by the person in the active pursuit of his self-ideal, and 
revealed in his behavior.” This is described as an integral theory of per- 
sonality because it stresses the active role of the person himself in building 
up his own unique psychological structure around a self-determined goal. 

Normally the self-ideal is the most important integrating factor in per- 
sonality. Psychopathology is likely to occur when there is divergence between 
the self-ideal-as-it-is and the self-ideal-as-it-ought-to-be. This is a psycho- 
logical problem as well as an ethical one. The reason is that psychology 
is a normative science in its own right and when the self-ideal is not adapted 
to the facts of human nature, unhealthy deviations appear at the psychological 
level, excessive tension, conflict and maladjustment. The authors merely 
skirt the religious significance of their theory, even in the last chapter where 
Father Gasson discusses the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius as an effective 
means of self-actuation which can be used to bring the self-ideal into line 
with what it should be. 

In a brief review it is not possible to indicate the many different ap- 
proaches through which the ten authors develop their integral theory of 
personality. Opposing theories are analyzed in scholarly fashion to bring 
out their inadequacies and also to select elements of truth which they contain. 
Especially interesting is the chapter on the logotherapy and existential analy- 
sis of Viktor Frankl. Frankl is a contemporary Viennese psychiatrist whose 
books have not yet been translated into English. He believes that “emotions 
are not the deciding factors in human life. What is deciding is the way in 
which the human being deals with his emotions, what convictions he has 
acquired, what principles of action he acknowledges, what philosophy of life 
he has built for himself. . . . When psychotherapy has eliminated the 
patient’s emotional drivenness and so restored his objectivity, he will have to 
be convinced that his philosophy of life is inadequate before he will change 
it and so complete his cure. . . . Logotherapy in general is a therapy based 
on reasons and motives, . . . existential analysis in particular is a therapy 
based on the consciousness of responsibility” (pp. 463-464). The similarity 
between Frankl’s theory and the integral theory of personality is evident. 
It is pointed out, however, that Frankl’s definition of terms and his meta- 
physics are too vague for acceptance. 

All students of personality structure ought to read the book. 

Fordham University. Pur H. O’Ner1, S.J. 


FUNDAMENTAL Psycutatry. By John R. Cavanagh and James B. McGoldrick. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. x, 582. $5.50. 
This is an excellent book if we do not ask of it more than it gives: an 
introduction, largely descriptive, to the various categories of mental illnesses, 
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placed in the framework of several chapters of a general philosophy that is 
“dualist” in the Aristotelian-Thomist sense. Written by a practicing psychia- 
trist (former President of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists) and by a priest 
who teaches psychology and has an extensive experience in counseling, it 
would make a natural choice for a textbook in courses in general psycho- 
therapy (of the kind designed for social workers), would provide basic 
information to priests and religious and serve as an occasional reference work 
for all those using the concepts of modern psychiatry. 

We must note that the authors have not introduced anything to serve as a 
summary description of types of psychotherapy (except for a brief enumera- 
tion): perhaps they wished to steer clear of any possibility of giving the 
layman elementary notions which might create in him the dangerous illusion 
of being able to undertake the handling of patients. Nevertheless, it is re- 
grettable that this aspect is not covered; for such information on psycho- 
therapeutic methods readers must therefore be referred to Catholic authors 
such as VanderVeldt or Nuttin. 

The strength of the volume is in the parts (III to VI) dealing with clinical 
types, which are fully and precisely described; each type is illustrated by a 
case, schematized but rich in suggestion. 

The weak point, it must be said, is in the relations drawn between the 
philosophical and the clinical parts, Certainly the chapters on philosophical 
psychology are judicious and their introduction into a manual of general 
psychiatry constitutes remarkable progress. There is little to criticize in their 
philosophical and moral content. But their relation to the clinical types are 
too sketchily developed and fail to show the principles of complementarity 
which we believe are called for. 

The definition of the normal practically excludes geniuses and canonizes 
the “average man” who is adapted to his environment (21). The autonomy 
of psychic functions and determinisms is not recognized as distinct from 
somatic functions or spiritual responsibilities. And (the inevitable conclu- 
sion in this case) psychogenesis is often identified with genesis in the soul 
(for lack of distinction between soul and psyche). The constant recourse to 
God in a concluding chapter does not really save the writers from this 
dilemma; and we refuse energetically to simplify the question of the genesis 
and the cure of psychogenetic troubles to the point of writing: “Conformity 
to God’s will removes the basis for psychic depression” (544). 

The bibliography is rather curiously eclectic. The authors appear not to 
think that the names of Goldstein, Sherrington, Horney, or Rogers belong 
in a basic bibliography. 

To sum up, except for excessive simplification of the relations of body 
and soul in the human composite, this book constitutes an excellent manual 
of descriptive psychiatry in which recent discoveries in psychodynamics and 
psychosomatics are intelligently integrated into the description of traditional 
psychiatry. 

Brussels, Belgium. A. Gontn, S.J. 
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FUNDAMENTAL Statistics in PsycHoLocy anp Epucation, By J. P. Guilford. 

New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. xiii, 634. $6.00. 

“This book was written for students, by one who has known many students, 
particularly in psychology and education” (p. 1). And indeed, the improve- 
ments which Professor Guilford has made on the first edition of his book, 
now a classic (1942), have made of it truly a new volume, entirely rewritten 
and introducing the “new discoveries” of modern statistics. These new dis- 
coveries are in fact really applications of very old principles which for a 
long time merely failed to receive simple and logical statement. It must be 
said that Professor Guilford’s book is especially brilliant in his last chapters: 
there we find remarkably clear discussions of the logical and statistical impli- 
cations of prediction, of multiple prediction, and of inferences from small 
samples. The first eight chapters make up the exposition of descriptive sta- 
tistics and are the subject of an introductory course. The three following 
chapters, on statistical inferences, are weaker and the explanations on Vari- 
ance are clearly inadequate. The author makes abundant use of examples and 
data drawn from recent researches; he has added four statistical tables which 
were not present in the first edition and an excellent little glossary of the 
more important symbols. 

Brussels, Belgium. A. Gonin, §$.J. 


PsyCHOTHERAPY. Theory and Research. Edited by O. Hobart Mowrer. New 

York: Ronald Press. Pp. xviii, 700. $10.00. 

The nineteen contributions making up this volume show the important 
role which psychologists are increasingly coming to play in psychotherapy. 
The studies are divided into two parts: those dealing with theory or general 
application, and those dealing with experimental methods of scientific con- 
trol. Although the relation between the two parts is still often obscure, 
the book presents a choice of studies which in their depth and scientific pre- 
cision are of the greatest interest. 

The Protestant theologian and moralist, Rollo May, provides the general 
framework of theoretical thought for the collaborators of the first part: 
therefore the importance of moral values is stressed, especially as a thera- 
peutic agent (that is, the action of subjective values which it becomes the 
therapeutist’s duty to respect in helping the patient to integrate them). An 
important article for the history of Carl Rogers’ thought follows May’s; the 
founder of client-centered therapy gives a fresh presentation of his views 
on “awareness” as the principal key to understanding the process of healing; 
once again, it seems to me Rogers stresses too exclusively the role of a cer- 
tain kind of “insight” in therapy, systematically neglecting the role of “trans- 
ference” which his school denies but never succeeds in excluding completely : 
his article is interesting from this point of view, for he tries to reduce what 
the Freudian school would express in terms of transference to the notion of 
“full experience of an affectional relationship,” in which the intellectual 
process is decidedly more important than the emotional relationship. 
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But the finest articles in this first part are those devoted to the task of 
bringing closer together therapeutic theories and classical theories of learn- 
ing: the two articles of Mowrer and the one of Shoben will be read with 
special profit, for they represent notable advances in the rapprochement of 
these two areas of modern psychology, an objective which is more than ever 
the order of the day. 

In the second part an account is given of several discussions and applica- 
tions of methods of observation and control during the course of treatments: 
discomfort-relief quotient, Q-technique, changes in verbal behavior during 
therapy, physiological changes during therapy, etc. Despite the complicated 
and artificial nature of certain of these methods, one must agree that the 
direction they take is the right one and that several studies here presented 
(in most cases for the first time in print) are pioneer work which will mark 
an important epoch in the history of the scientific validation of research in 
psychotherapy. 

In short, this is a volume of outstanding value for the integration of 
theories of learning and scientific methods with psychotherapy and clinical 
psychology. 

Brussels, Belgium. A. Gonin, §.J. 


Tue DeveLopMENT OF Persona.ity. By C. G. Jung. Translated by R. F. C. 
Hull. (Bollingen Series XX.) New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. viii, 235. 


$3.75. 
This group of essays forms the seventeenth volume of Jung’s collected 


works which are being put out by the Bollingen Foundation. The essays are 
new translations, although six of the eight gathered in this volume have 
been previously translated. The first six essays deal with various aspects of 
child psychology and education; the last two deal with the development of 
personality as the individual’s self-realization, and with marriage as an aid 
or an obstacle to self-realization. 

Any work of Jung’s communicates a wealth of psychological insights, and 
these essays are no exception. In his last two essays, however, Jung gives 
the impression of uncertainty; he senses the greatness of human personality, 
yet sees clearly neither its final greatness nor the means cf developing this 
greatness beyond making as much of the person’s subconscious activity as 
conscious as possible. 


Tne Hour or Insicut. Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York: Harper and 

Bros. Pp. ix, 145. $2.00. 

“Unity amidst variety,” “the splendor of order,” “the effulgence of truth” 
—all these may seem a bit too bareboned to serve as realistic definitions of 
the immensely rich and varied reality which we know as beauty. Still it can 
scarcely be denied that they express an element basic to all aesthetic experi- 
ence. To this extent the distinguished men and women whose intuitions are 
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recorded in this book have undoubtedly encountered beauty in a high degree. 
All of them—vwell-known scientists, historians, artists, professional men— 
describe flashes of discernment in which the underlying pattern of previously 
unrelated experience stands suddenly revealed in all of its meaningfulness 
and purpose. And each of them, as the fruit of this insight, finds his life 
immeasurably enriched. This is the hallmark of authenticity which stamps 
their experience as genuinely aesthetic and makes it impossible to mistake 
their accounts for mere emotional exhibitionism. Readers who enjoyed the 
first book of this series, Moments of Personal Discovery, will not be disap- 


pointed in the sequel. 


New Frontiers ror Freepom. By Edwin D. Canham. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co, Pp. 116. $2.25. 

It is disconcerting to find within book covers a collection of articles whose 
range, content, and treatment hardly exceed the limits of a pamphlet. It is 
even more disconcerting to find the little volume imposingly entitled, “New 
Frontiers for Freedom,” although the author admits his “study is concerned 
chiefly with the changed situation of the American enterprise community” 
(p. 114). It would be a mistake, however, to think that the book makes 
no effort to live up to its title. There is a certain merit in merely pointing 
out the fact that the balance (or near-balance) of economic power in Amer- 
ica has contributed much toward extending the benefits of freedom. Nor is 
it without significance to reaffirm—for the benefit of Americans ignorant of 
the European scene, or vice-versa—that American capitalism, with the strides 
it has made in social consciousness during the past twenty-five years, bears 
little resemblance to its European counterpart. Perhaps the most important 
lesson to be drawn from the book, though it might have been brought out 
more clearly, is that the dialectic which, according to Marxist logic, must 
inevitably produce a proletariat and subsequently a revolution has not yet 
succeeded in getting over the first hurdle in this country. 

What makes this collection of articles unsatisfactory is that, aside from 
a friendly pat to the capitalistic system, it does little to disqualify its opposite 
number from ultimately winning the same laurels. One way of replying to 
an opposing ideology is to show that our own has produced better results. 
It is at least conceivable, however, that there are those who do not consider 
these results better, or who have the patience to wait for what they consider 
even better results from their own system. Except for an occasional tip of 
the hat to God there is little in these pages to indicate that the Communist 
may not justifiably wait a bit longer for a freedom which will be better. 


Hicuer Epucation anp THE Human Spirit. By Bernard E. Meland. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix, 204. $4.00. 
One of the fundamental problems of American education is that of the 
quality and scope of the educational experience in our colleges and uni- 
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versities as determined by their fundamental philosophy of education. The 
author champions a broad-viewed, naturalistic humanism, seeing in over- 
specialization an impoverishment of the life of the spirit. Scholars should 
not be content with mere descriptive analysis to the detriment of imagination 
and perceptive inquiry. Professor Meland points out that life is more than 
we can observe, measure, or calculate, that it possesses dynamic relationships, 
syntheses of meaning, religious elements, etc. “For the human consciousness, 
when it is spiritually informed, is more than a precision instrument, it is 
a sensitive organism attuned to the immensities, but with a subtlety of oper- 
ation which enables it to respond knowingly and discriminatingly to the com- 
plexities that are envisioned” (p. 32). 

The difficulty with the book is that, while the author presents a penetrating 
case against mere mechanism, he himself is rather vague on the concepts of 
God, religion, and faith which he admits should be part of the cultured, well- 
balanced man’s total experiential background; e.g., for him faith “. . . is not 
to be dismissed as a theological term even when theology is incorporated in 
the community of inquiry. Faith as a notion and as a cognitive referent sets 
the whole enterprise of education in a creative context, defying it, on the 
one hand, to exhaust the possibilities of meaning implicit in its venture and, 
on the other hand, judging its processes of inquiry when these become in- 
grown or sterile through its own conceptual enclosure” (p. 183). 


SCIENCE 


From Atomos to Atom. By Andrew G. Van Melsen. Pittsburgh: Duquesne 

University Press. Pp. 240. $4.25. 

Tue Puiosopny or Nature. By Andrew G. Van Melsen. Pittsburgh: Du- 
quesne University Press. Pp. 253. $4.50. 

Among scientists and philosophers there is today a widespread interest 
in the problems that go under the name of philosophy of science. Any sub- 
stantial work on the subject requires a sure grasp of both science and 
philosophy. This requirement is well fulfilled by Dr. Van Melsen. After 
studies in physics, chemistry, and philosophy, he received the Doctor of 
Science degree in 1941 from the University of Utrecht. He has since devoted 
himself to teaching and research in the philosophy of science and nature at 
Nijmegen. 

From Atomos to Atom, as the subtitle indicates, is a history of the con- 
cept “atom”; but it is not mere history. The author has wisely chosen the 
case history of the atom in order to discover whether or not there can be a 
philosophy of nature different and independent from the science of nature. 

The historical portion of the book is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with “atomos,” the atom as a philosophical entity (an indivisible par- 
ticle or a natural minimum) conceived as a solution to the philosophical 
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problems raised by mutable matter. It is deeply interesting to watch this 
concept gradually evolve and become endowed with the characteristics which 
made it ripe to be assimilated by the methods of empirical science. 

Part Two deals with “atom” as understood by scientists from the seven- 
teenth century onward. The transition from atomos to atom is shown to have 
been a gradual one. For the main difference was a matter of emphasis: while 
in the first period the scientific implications of atomic speculations remained 
in the background, they came to the foreground in the second period. Worthy 
of note is the treatment of the development during the medieval age. The 
atomic theories of that time are usually ignored in the routine summaries 
sometimes found in physics textbooks. 

The closing chapter presents the author’s attempt to answer the question 
of the philosophy of nature. The conclusion: on the basis of the historical 
studies the physical sciences and philosophy are autonomous. In fact, the 
discovery of this autonomy is considered to have been “one of the most 
important discoveries in the history of scientific thought” (p. 221). 

For a full justification of his conclusions, one should turn to Dr. Van 
Melsen’s second book, The Philosophy of Nature. Here the first three chapters 
are devoted to the legitimacy and characteristics of this branch of philosophy 
—a wise beginning in view of the fact that these issues are heatedly contro- 
verted even among scholastic thinkers. 

All refined knowledge starts with some unrefined prescientific knowledge. 
However, reflection finds in one and the same prescientific experience of 
the material world a structural difference between what Dr. Van Melsen 
calls a primary and a primitive prescientific knowledge. Primary knowledge 
reveals something of what all matter has in common, whereas primitive 
knowledge fills this pattern with a certain specific content. The philosophy of 
nature is interested in primary knowledge, in the basic structure of matter 
as such, while science elaborates upon primitive knowledge, the specific con- 
tent of prescientific experience. Hence the independence of philosophy from 
the science of nature, since the data of primary prescientific knowledge can 
be known in principle without the help of science. 

In order to penetrate further into the distinction between philosophy and 
science, the author also examines their positions in the scheme of the three 
degrees of abstraction. Thus, while philosophy speculates on the generic 
aspects of the essence of matter, science is concerned with the specific 
aspects of the same essence. The two methods require different concepts, 
mental attitudes, and levels of abstraction. 

The second portion of this volume is a development of a philosophy of 
nature in harmony with the preceding conclusions. The starting point is 
not substantial change. Rather, it is the species-individual structure of matter, 
which is for the author one of the fundamental data about matter as such 
revealed by primary prescientific knowledge. For “species-individual struc- 
ture means that any determination or form in matter . . . is realized in such 
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a way that it is, in principle, not confined to just one particular individual 
material or event...” (p. 111). An analysis of this structure shows that 
there is a fundamental nonsimplicity present in every material thing. The 
problems of quantity, quality, and activity in matter are treated in the light 
of this starting point. 

The two volumes can be unreservedly considered as an important and 
original effort toward the clarification of the status of the philosophy of 
nature. Duquesne University should be congratulated for starting its Philo- 
sophical Series with these two timely and authoritative works. 


Barcelona, Spain. Jose Vicente Boner, S.J. 


MaTHeEMarics IN WESTERN CULTURE. By Morris Kline. New York: Oxford 

University Press. Pp. xii, 484. $7.50. 

Any book is bound to be a distortion which presents as part of the modern 
message of mathematics the relativistic maxim that a “rational person . . . 
if he accepts any truth, does so tentatively expecting at any moment to be 
disillusioned.” In an historical survey ranging from early Babylonian num- 
bers to the theory of relativity, the influence of mathematics as a major 
cultural force is traced in philosophy, religion, economics, politics, painting, 
music, architecture, and literary styles. But throughout is depicted the tragic 
figure of man relentlessly searching for ultimate truths which constantly elude 
him because they are not. 

When handling mathematics and physics the author reveals a real genius 
for organization and clarification of difficult scientific thought. He succeeds 
admirably in communicating an appreciation of the fascination and scope of 
his subject. It is regrettable that his ventures into fields compietely foreign to 
him result in serious errors and frequent attacks on the dogmatism of the 
Church as having “confined the intellect and impeded the creative spirit.” 


RELIGION 


La Doctrine SpmiTveLLe p—E Dom Marmion. By M. M. Philipon, O.P. 

Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 315. 78 fr.b. 

The Introduction traces the sources of Dom Marmion’s most character- 
istic doctrines and describes the author’s methods of realizing and present- 
ing the spirit of his teaching. The first and longest of the five sections of 
the book subordinates an account of Dom Marmion’s life to a documentary 
exposition of his growth in holiness. Personal notes, retreat and conference 
notes, and personal letters reveal the Abbot of Maredsous’ exclusive orienta- 
tion to Christ, leading to his “transformation in Christ.”” The second sec- 
tion, “Our Life in Christ,” presents Dom Marmion’s teaching of the Pauline 
asceticism of death to sin and life in God. At the center of this life is the 
Eucharist, “the source of all holiness,” the principal agent of man’s trans- 
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formation into Christ. Faith, hope and charity are the indispensable con- 
ditions of union with God. The perfection of Christian life is explained in 
Section III as religious vocation, exemplified in the monastic life established 
by St. Benedict. The fundamental idea of such a life is “the search for God.” 
A brief section on the function of the Abbot and on the monastic family 
completes the first part of this section. The other and longer part details 
Abbot Marmion’s teaching on monastic spirituality under traditional head- 
ings including “conversion” to God, humility, obedience, the vows, charity, 
contemplative prayer and liturgical worship. In the following section the 
author remarks that Dom Marmion’s teaching on the priesthood is not as 
complete as the theologian could wish, but that he has, nevertheless, spoken of 
the essentials as found in the Gospels and St. Paul. The priesthood of the 
Incarnate Word and the priesthood in the Church are treated in turn. Again 
the central idea of Abbot Marmion’s spirituality comes to the fore when 
he presents Christ as the ideal of the priest. A description of the Mother 
of Christ and her prerogatives follows in the final section of the book. Here, 
too, Dom Marmion’s Christological spirituality prevails, as expressed in 
the author’s phrase, Christocentrisme marial. By way of summary, the 
Epilogue justifies Dom Marmion’s place among the great spiritual authorities 
as the “Doctor of the divine adoption.” 


Sens Curetien eT Vie Soctate. By P. Tiberghien. Paris: Editions 

Ouvriéres. Pp. 270. 600 fr.fr. 

This new work of Canon Pierre Tiberghien, well-known professor of 
theology at the Catholic Institute of Lille, is not properly concerned with 
an exposition of the Church’s social teaching. The author intends, as he 
says in his Preface, “to suggest some reflections capable of opening new per- 
spectives” on social problems, starting from that same teaching. 

He emphasizes the principle which must govern the Catholic approach 
to social problems: “. . . there is no such thing as a Christian economy or 
sociology which can be inserted as a chapter in an exposition of the Church’s 
social ethics, but there is a way to look at these notions” (p. 14), “a Chris- 
tian conception of human life preserved and inspired by the Church” (p. 17). 
In the light of this principle, the author subjects to a penetrating analysis 
many problems found in concrete social living; for example, capitalism, 
business life, labor and wages, trade unionism. Among the more philo- 
sophical points handled by the author are the distinction between justice 
and charity (the author’s basic clarity lends authority to his treatment of 
this much-debated point), the value of the human person, the right to 
private property. The last mentioned is handled well, in accordance with 
the spirit if not the letter of Thomistic tradition. 

All of the author’s statements rest on a keen and loyal analysis of the 
Papal documents on social matters. In his foreword, the author expressed the 
hope that his exposition would open “new perspectives” in the framework 
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of the Church’s social teaching. All who read his book, and we hope that 
many priests and laymen do, will agree that the author has attained his goal. 


Les Instiruts Secutiers. By Jean Beyer, S.J. Bruxelles: Desclée De 

Brouwer. Pp. 402. 150 fr. 

The most striking characteristic of contemporary Catholicism is perhaps 
its keen sense of “incarnation.” More than in the past, Catholics seem to 
be aware that they are, or that they ought to be, like “the leaven in the 
dough,” according to the well-known formula of the Gospel. Modern re- 
ligious life, both contemplative and apostolic, witnesses the same tendency. 
Au Coeur des Masses, the title of Pére Voillaume’s great book on the spirit 
of his own Congregation, the Little Brothers of Jesus, might characterize 
many recent foundations, such as those “secular institutes” which, in 1947, 
received their official status in the Church’s organization from the Apostolic 
Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia. This peculiar type of consecration to 
God in the world was started at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
under the pressure of events, by religious men and women who wanted 
to remain faithful to their ideal, although political circumstances made im- 
possible the observance of several traditional forms of religious life, such 
as habit and community life. The following decades, especially the last fifty 
years, were marked by an impressive flowering of Institutes, and their num- 
ber is still increasing. 

Father Beyer’s book is the first exhaustive study dedicated to that new 
manifestation of the Church’s fecundity. The author, Professor of Moral 
Theology and Canon Law at the Jesuit Faculty of Louvain, offers in the 
first part a sketch of the origin and development of that state of perfection. 
A second part is devoted to the “theology of the secular institutes,” con- 
sidered in the light of the evangelical counsels. The chapters on obedience 
and chastity are especially to be mentioned here for their solid and balanced 
treatment of those too often misunderstood ways to perfection, though the 
chapter on poverty lacks the firm clarity desirable in such a currently con- 
troversial matter. Then follows a remarkable exposition of the actual legis- 
lation concerning the secular Institutes, a corpus of pontifical texts, his- 
torical and canonical documents, and finally a list of a hundred present-day 
institutes, with concise information to help interested priests and laymen. 

This very brief summary suffices to indicate the importance and timeliness 
of Father Beyer’s pioneering work. The only regret is that style and typo- 
graphic correctness do not reach the level of its doctrinal value. 


A La RENCONTRE DU PROTESTANTISME. By George Tavard. Paris: Editions 
du Centurion. Pp. 144. 250 fr. 
This study on the problem of Church reunion has been written for the 
purpose of contributing en toute vérité et charité to the constitution of a 
Catholic ecumenism. In the first part the reader will find an exposition of 
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the problem of reunion in its historical, doctrinal and psychological implica- 
tions, together with an inquiry into today’s Protestant concern for reunion 
as manifested in the ecumenical movement. The second part studies the 
Catholic attitudes with regard to this problem. The author’s criticism of 
what he calls attitudes negatives leads to a constructive exposition of the 
official documents of the Church and of contemporary attempts in Catholic 
theology to elaborate a Catholic response to Protestant ecumenism. Although 
this constructive part is perhaps more representative of the Continental 
theological speculation on the subject, its ideals will prove very helpful to 
American readers. Particularly worth noticing is the author’s insistence 
on the fact that interest in ecumenism should spread out from the merely 
theological circles to become a concern of Catholic people at large: “Un 
oecuménisme catholique viable doit répondre 4 l’attente des masses de 
l’Eglise, anticiper ce que désire l’espérance de |’Eglise, s’appuyer sur la 
priére quotidienne de l’Eglise.” 


Sicns AND SYMBOLS IN CurisTIAN Art. By George Ferguson. With Illus- 
trations from Paintings of the Renaissance. New York: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xiv, 346. $10.00. 

The great paintings of the Christian era may seem to the uninitiate to be 
cluttered with a jarring assortment of odds and ends. A peacock walks 
proudly through a Nativity scene. The Christ Child clutches a goldfinch 
or a cherry. The Madonna is flanked by an apple or an orange. This book 
translates for the modern student of art the language of animals and birds, 
flowers and trees, earth and sky: the signs and symbols which flourished 
in the ages before the collapse of the body-mind relationship. Here too 
you will find profiles on the whole population of Christian art: the figures of 
the Old Testament, Christ, John the Baptist, the Virgin Mary, the Holy 
Trinity, and many of the saints. Moreover, the symbolism of religious 
dress, religious objects, and a multitude of artifacts are clearly and concisely 
explained. 

The text is richly illustrated. Sixteen plates in full color and ninety-six 
plates in black and white are reproduced from the Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art. In addition, there are 250 marginal line drawings. 

This handsome volume is comprehensive and difficult to overpraise. With 
it, one can unlock much of the meaning of almost any Christian work of 
art. There is a place waiting for it on the art shelf of every reference library. 


Soren KierKeEGAARD AND CaTHOLicismM. By H. Roos, S.J. Translated by 
Richard M. Brackett, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. Pp. xiv, 59. 
This book is a translation of what was originally a lecture delivered to r 
the Soren Kierkegaard Society in Copenhagen. The author is a professor 
of German literature at the University of Copenhagen. Father Roos divides 
his remarks into two chapters: the first dealing with noteworthy indications 
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of Kierkegaard’s “anonymous Catholicism,” as found in his literary pro- 
duction; the second with those points where Kierkegaard seems to stand in 
direct opposition to the Catholic concept of life. There is a supplementary 
note on Catholic literature in Soren Kierkegaard’s library, and also a bibli- 
ography of the works of Kierkegaard in English translation. 


Be Nor Arraiw. By Emmanuel Mounier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Pp. xxvii, 203. $3.50. 

Emmanuel Mounier needs little introduction to the readers of this journal. 
Be Not Afraid is a selection of his essays written in the period between the 
end of World War II and 1950, the year of his untimely death. The book is 
in two sections, the first containing three essays which treat of major con- 
cerns of the present: the Atomic Age, Technology, and finally the ambiguous 
notion of Progress. The latter half of the book is devoted to an exposition of 
1 the meaning of Personalism, a translation of Qu’est-ce que le personnalisme? 
(originally published in 1947). The first essays seem to be of more compel- 
ling interest; the study of Personalism serves mainly to establish the frame- 
work of Mounier’s interpretation. Personalism for Mounier is not a philo- 
sophic system, but a perspective, a response to the demands of transcendent 
human values within the context of contemporary history. Consequently 
Personalism, subject to growth and to change, is capable of no more than 
a provisional description. But even as a provisional survey the present essay 
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seems inferior to the better organized and fuller exposition in the author’s 
later work, Le Personnalisme, published in 1950 and already translated into 
English. 

Mounier defines the attitude for the contemporary Christian as a tragic 
optimism. It is certainly with such an optimism that he faces the challenge 
of the atomic bomb and the encroachments of a mechanistic civilization. For 
him there is no room for the corrosive despair and nihilism that have attached 
themselves to the Western world. The world and the things of the world are, 
for Mounier, infused with the mysterious and half-hidden design of God; it 
is the work of man to discover and articulate this design. 

Mounier offers no glib pattern for the future, he is no architect of Utopia. 
Rather he speaks with the insistence and hyperbole of a prophet. The frequent 
hyperbole must be discounted, but his writings serve admirably to disengage 
the reader from the stereotypes which too often obscure the issues of the 


present. 


Saint THomas Aquinas: Trurn, III. A translation of Quaestiones disputatae 
de veritate, XXI-XXIX, by Robert W. Schmidt, S.J. (Library of Living 
Catholic Thought.) Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. xiii, 530. $7.50. 
This third volume completes the elegant and somewhat expensive trans- 

lation of St. Thomas’ De veritate, undertaken under the direction of West 

Baden College. The nine questions which it contains deal with the will, its 

object, and its operations, these last being considered both as they unfold 


naturally and under the influence of grace. Furnished with indices of sources 
and subjects for the three-volume set, and manifesting the same care through- 
out as its predecessors, this volume is also important in itself in that it pre- 
sents in English some important insights of the Angelic Doctor on the 
nowadays much-discussed problems of value and tendency. 


St. Tuomas ON THE Opject or Geometry. By Vincent E. Smith. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press. Pp. 99. $2.00. 

This small volume represents the printed version of Marquette University’s 
Aquinas lecture, 1653, The author has achieved a very commendable state- 
ment of Thomas’ views on the nature of geometry. Through a rigorous 
analysis of geometrical abstraction and its proper object, he carefully dis- 
tinguishes geometry from physics, metaphysics and logic. Undoubtedly the 
author’s insistence on the differences between the object of geometry and 
those of other disciplines aids in clarifying the autonomous status which 
geometry enjoys. Dr. Smith’s views, of course, will not receive universal 
acclaim because of the anomalous conclusions to which Thomas’ mathemati- 
cal ideas lead. However, he has the courage of his convictions and realizes 
that if Aquinas’ analysis of geometry’s object is correct, then non-Euclidean 
geometries are simply not geometries at all. Some metaphysicians may also 
feel misgivings over the author’s apparent concession of metaphysical guaran- 
tees to Euclid’s celebrated fourth and fifth propositions. 
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